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impress this side 
the water, despite the 
years they claimed 
suzerainty over the 
western continent. 
And with the irony of events perhaps 
the strongest of them made the least 
impression. For example, William of 
Orange, the Protestant champion, is 
held in remembrance among us only 
in connection with his Stuart wife, 
and to William and Mary were forts 
built and colleges projected. The king 
alone was held in honor only in glitter- 
ing generalities —as in the case of King- 
ston. 

This was the fifth municipality to re- 
ceive royal charter in New Hampshire. 
Only Portsmouth, Dover, Exeter, and 
Hampton preceded it. The order in 
which the first two of those towns 
should be named I leave for the discrim- 
inating reader to determine. 

The township was granted August 6, 
1694, and was bounded in strict accord 
with that early and lordly disregard for 
space and acreage which characterized 
the first real estate agents of New Eng- 
land, and out of its ample proportions 


. H. Moses. 


have come no less than three other 
townships—East Kingston (1738), San- 
down (1756), and Danville (incorporated 
as Hawke in 1760). To neither of these 
children did the mother surrender its 
crowning glory, and around Kingston 
Plain still clusters one of the loveliest vil- 
lages of New England. 

Where now stands the ample parade 
ground which gives the village its collo- 
quial title, was once a mighty forest of 
magnificent pines. Upon these the first 
settlers fell with the eager axe, and soon 
the smoke from the burning logs marked 
where next the pioneer’s cornfield would 
establish the out-posts of civilization. 

Hostile Indians destroyed the charm 
of life in the wilderness and many a 
family sought refuge in the older settle- 
ments, where the stockade was more spa- 
cious and the attendance of the guard 
more constant. Not all were dismayed, 
and to the few who braved all the hard- 
ships such a situation engendered many 
were added, for the rich meadows of 
Great Pond were strong attractions to 
the venturesome folk of those days. 

The fears of the timorous ones were 
not without foundation, for the new set- 
tlement was exposed to all the rigors of 
frontier, and the skirmishing savage was 
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by no means friendly to the young set- 


tlement, of which it was enough for the 
partisan red man to know that it was 
British 


had only the fiercest and most bitter 


under the flag, for which he 


imprecations. The hostility of the In- 
dians toward the infant town was hard 
to die out, and was evident even after 
the town had arrived to a considerable 


size and had achieved the dignity of 


attending church in a regular “meeting- 
house.” Perhaps it was the well known 
piety of the settlers that laid them open 
to attack. At any rate the Indians de- 
termined upon a massacre of the pio- 
neers, and set upon a Sunday as the 
most fitting day for the deed. They 
accordingly secreted themselves beneath 
the church, intending to fall upon the 
people at when the 


their devotions, 


Col. Ora P. Patten 
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whole town would be together 


and the men would be un- 


armed. But the wily foe reck- 
oned in vain; for on that par 
ticular Sunday when they had 
been marked for the slaughter 
nearly every man in Kingston 
appeared at the church door 
with his gun. No one of them 





could ever give a reason for 
his precaution that day, and 
it was not until long after the 
almost eternal wars of the 
French and English were end- 
ed that 


the hardy men of 


Kingston knew what their 


town had been spared and 

learned from one of the hidden enemy 
that the discomfited red men, balked of 
be- 


neath the meeting-house to the forest, 


their had stolen from 


prey, away 
under cover of the parson’s fervor. 

The anger of the Indians was doubt- 
less more easily aroused against King- 
ston than almost any other place, because 
the shores of Great Pond were the ren- 
dezvous of the savages, and must have 
been the scene of many a pow-wow, as 
the deposits of Indian relics in the vicin 
ity were very rich, and some of the finest 
collections in New England are adorned 


with treasure trove from the Kingston 


sh Bartlett 


mounds. At any rate the Indian anger 
against Kingston was fifty years in dying 
out, and during that time several of the 
inhabitants were ambushed and killed. 
\t length a price was set upon the scalp- 
lock of every Indian, and after many 
weary years peace settled upon the land. 
* In 1725, however, the condition of the 
town was not enchanting, as the “select- 
men of Kingstown” certified to the gov- 
ernor and council, from whom they be- 


sought an abatement of the province tax. 


“We request that your honors,” say 


the town fathers, “would consider our 


sad surcomstances,—living in a frontier 





Residence of Stephen N 


small, &* 
exposed to ye Indian 


town,—so 
enemy, & our rates 
so heavy that we can- 
not tell how to pay 
it. Therefore we hum- 
bly pray your honors 
to consider us & to 
medigate sumthing 
Province 
We 


lost 


of our 
Rates. 
Lately 


have 
sundry 
men of considerable 
estates,—some by 
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the enemy, & some by sixness. We are 
so exposed to danger of the enemy dayly, 
—whenever we goe to work we are as it 


were upon duty.” 
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years later, in 1735, swept over the town 
and carried off scores, among them the 
of the beloved 
and scholarly first minister of the town, 


wife and two children 








Of the nature of this “sixness” which 
had carried away several of the men 
of the town there is no knowledge. 
One may hazard a guess, however, 
that it was that dread scourge, diph- 
theria, which, in epidemic 


form, ten 


the Rev. Ward Clark, whose own health 
failed soon after, and he returned to Exe- 
ter, his native town, and died after a long 
illness. His dwelling house and home 
place, as he himself described it, he left 
as a bequest to his “beloved people at 
Kingston” for perpetual use as a parson- 
age; but the gift was turned aside from 
the use of the Congregational order in 
the town by the ingenious ruling of the 
court, to which some of the people of 
the town appealed for a judgment on the 
parson’s will at least a century after he 
had died. ‘The property has now been 
sold and the proceeds make up a fund, 
the income of which is divided among 
the churches of the town for the support 
of preaching. 

But we were speaking of the epidemic. 
Kingston was unduly prosperous in 1735. 
For ten years it had had a settled min- 
ister. It had built a new meeting-house, 


“ss foots long and forty-five foots wide, 


and high enough for two ters of gallery.” 


There were eighty-one families in town, 
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and on a directory which the minister 
had made there appeared fifty surnames. 

It was while the town was in this hey- 
day of its pride that the scourge fell 
upon the people. It began in June, and 
in little more than a year it had car- 
ried away 113, ninety-six of them being 
under ten years old. In quaint language 
the town clerk makes record of the ca- 
lamity. “This mortality,” says he, “was 
by a kanker quinsy, which mostly seized 
upon young people, and has proved ex- 
ceeding mortal in several other towns. 
It is supposed there never was the like 
before in this country.” 

The disease baffled all medical skill, 
until one day a young practitioner set 
out upon a new theory of treating it and 

; Prof. W. T. Webster. 
was so successful that the new departure 
was warranted. Ina medical work which 


age to break away from the limitations 
a native of Kingston ran across in Ger- of existing professional treatment was 


many has been found the outline of the full of courage forty years later in 
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Sanborn Seminary. 


successful treatment and the statement another cause. His name was Josiah 


Bartlett, and it is written in a far loftier 
place than a German medical work, writ- 


that the first recorded case of malignant 
diphtheria was found in this town. 


The young doctor who had the cour- ten with his own hand 


in letters of 
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imperishable fame on the Declaration of 
Independence as one of the two signers 
for New Hampshire, and by tradition the 
first person to sign the valiant document. 
After the declared independence had 
been achieved he was a governor of the 
He 
was buried here, and in the quaint old 


state, and a chief of her courts. 


burying ground he lies. Above him a 


simple slab relates : 


THIS MONUMENT 
OVER THE SACRED 
HIS EXCELLENCY JOSIAH BARTLETT ESQr 
LATE GOVERNOR OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WHO DIE 


The humble tomb which thus invites 
the “congenial tear” is beaten by the 
storms of nearly a century, its affection- 
ate lines are now barely to be deciphered, 
brambles grow thick around it, a tattered 
flag indicates that once a year, at least, 
a flower is laid above the patriotic dead ; 
but the town’s best claim to greatness is 
little recognizedathome. ‘The crooked 
oak,” dead and gray and gnarled and 
ugly, is a point of interest, to which the 
visitor may find ready direction—but the 
grave of Josiah Bartlett is not so well 
known, and from men at work in the 
burying-ground when I was there I was 


able to learn the location of the tomb 


only after they had settled it among 
themselves that the now living members 
of the family had had a_ grandfather 
more or less remote who had borne the 
name. 


In the public square at Amesbury, 


his birthplace, stands a more stately and 
conspicuous memorial to the patriot, 
and, fashioned in bronze, the calm, be- 
nignant face looks out over the hurrying 
crowd, none of whom regard him with 
congenial tears, but all of whom, no 
doubt, know him and his work. 

After the abatement of the scourge 
Kingston prospered lustily. Under the 
conditions then existing church and state 
throve together, and the prosperity of 
the one marks the growth of the other. 


It is fortunate for the present writer that 


such is the fact, for almost the only 


accessible records of the early days of 
Kingston are found in the books of the 
church, which tell of the formation of a 
new parish in the east part of the town 
in 1739; of the erection of a new town 
(Sandown) out of Kingston, and the loss 
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of ten church members to the first church 
therein: of another new town (Hawke, 
now Danville) in the west part, and a 
shrinkage in the church roll at home, of 
the dismissal of thirty-three members who 
joined a church in Brentwood, and of 
King- 
H.) by 
virtue of a patent from the honorable, 


the departure of a colony from 
ston to settle in Salisbury (N. 
the Masonian 
Proprietors. 
Among these 
latter depart- 


ures were the 


father and mo- 


ther of Daniel 
Webster, and it 
is yet a melan- 
choly pride in 
Kingston to 
reckon how near 
Webster 


was to being a 


Daniel 


the 
Another 


native of 
town. 
famous family 
which went to 
the Masonian 
was 


Bartletts, 


township 
the 
from whom are 
descended Rev. 
Samuel Colcord 
Bartlett, p. D., 
LL. D. lately 
president of 
Dartmouth college, and his gifted broth- 
ers, one of whom rose to a seat on the 
supreme court of New Hampshire. 

The blessing of the mother went with 
all these departing children, and a share 


of her substance as well, for the people 


of Kingston took a great interest in all 
the colonies which went out from the 
town. They shared their parsonage 
property with the parish at East King- 


357 
ston, and voted “to assist to build a 
meeting-house in Salisbury like that in 
East Kingston, and a pulpit like the 
one in Hawke, and that Ebenezer Web- 
ster, Joseph Bean, and Capt. John Calef 
the work 


workmanlike manner.” 


must see that is done in a 
Despite these losses the town flour- 
ished, and after the manner of our fore- 
bears in nearly 

every New 

Hampshire 
town tried many 
ways of getting 
rich other than 
that which na- 
ture plainly in- 
tended to be fol- 
One of 


short 


lowed. 
the cuts 
to wealth which 
Kingstonians 
attempted was 
the smelting of 
the 


iron from 


bog ore which 


was taken from 
the bottom of 
Great Pond. 
But the amount 
of ore obtained 
was so. small 
and it was ob- 
tained with so 

much 

that 
prise did not pay well and was aban- 
doned. 


difficulty 


the enter- 


The first commodity, of course, as in 
every frontier town, was lumber, and 
after roads had been built large quanti- 
ties of timber, some of it stripped from 
Kingston’s own ample forests, and some 
of it taken from other soil, were carted 
The 


common, a large open plain in the cen- 


away to Exeter and Portsmouth. 
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Congregational Church. 


tre of the village, was used for the stor- 
age of the surplus stock and out of the 
profits of the trade seven stores were 
supported in town. 

Not all of this commerce is gone now, 
though it has sadly dwindled. Along 
the scant water-power which the town 
contains are scattered a few small mills, 











Universalist Church, 


which devote their energies to reduce 
the already small amount of sapling pine 
which promises, if unmolested, to re-for- 
est the plains of Southern New Hamp- 


shire. The amount of their out-put is 
probably considerable in the course of a 
year, but the aggregate is pitiful in size 
and volume as compared to the forest 











Union Churct 


giants which made the town once pros- 


perous and attractive. 

In time Kingston learned the truth, 
and iron tanneries, and _ all 
other signs of a diversified industry 


furnaces, 


passed, and the cultivation of the soil 
took first place in giving sustenance to 
the people. In later years, however, 
farming has been hard pushed for su- 
premacy by carriage making, in which 


industry Kingston is the second town in 








Masonic Hall. 
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went forth councillors to the New Hamp- 
shire state house, bankers to Boston’s 


exchanges, business men to Canada’s 


the state, Concord alone excelling her. 
William Patten was the pioneer carriage- 
maker in Kingston, and the first chaise 
ever made in New Hampshire (except 


Major E. S. Sanborn. 


metropolis, and clergymen to various 


‘ 


i 


pulpits. A historian of the town, too, 
bore this name and was in this line, 


one at Portsmouth) was made by him 
here. 
The Patten name is a famous one in 


Kingston, and from the parent stock Chines tiie titi 
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but he is gone now 
and his work is lost. 


The Pattens led re- 
forms in Kingston fifty 


years ago, and reform- 
ers then were not held 
in high esteem. Col- 
cord Patten 
the first 


headed 
temperance 
crusade in Kingston 
and for his stand in 
the matter was sub- 
mitted to annoyances 
great and small. The 
tails of his horses were 
shaven, his windows 
broken, his 
house was 
finally burn- 
ed over his 
head, 
the grave- 


and 


stones of 


his kindred 





were over- 
thrown in 
the village 
cemetery 
and cast out 
of the en- 
closure. In 


Revolution- 


ary times, Kingston, like almost every 
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dence of Charles E. Morrill. 


town, was 





Residence of C. H. Clarx 





Kingwood Farm 


overshad- 
owed by 
Portsmouth 


and Exeter, 





and what- 
ever patri- 
otism the 
place was 
able to dis- 
play was 
made but 
little ac- 
count of. It 
was from his 


practice 


here, of course, that Josiah Bartlett went 


forth to stand among the 
councils of the brave in 
their hour of might, but 
with him the list of pat- 
riots begins and _ ends, 
though there were doubt- 
less many others whose 
part in the struggle was 
as necessary if not so con- 
spicuous as his. 

In the years following 
the establishment of the 
republic Kingston plumed 
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herself as the rendezvous of one of the 
this 
The 


common, which in the earlier days had 


regiments of state militia. For 


function the town was well fitted. 


served as a common pasture for the 


settlers’ cows, and which in after time 


had been the site of the first church, 


and which a little later yet was trans- 


W. Tapley 


formed into a lumber exchange, was 


now for the first time turned over to 


warlike uses and was with 


made gay 
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all the pomp and trappings of May 
training and fall muster. Perhaps I 
err in saying it was not first the scene 
when the 
the 


church 


of war, for in earlier times 


meeting-house ornamented plain 
fell to 


wrangling and on one Sunday, at least, 


two factions in the 
two preachers held forth from the sacred 
desk at once, each addressing a rival 
faction. Certainly this was not dove- 
like peace. 

common is intact. 


The still King- 


ston Plain is yet a reality, and the main 


s Brooks. 


road, dividing to encircle the greensward, 
sweeps by on either side and passes 
through what is one of the loveliest 
New 


villages in England. It is a 


wealthy place, they tell me. And 1 am 
quite ready to believe it as I see the 


old 


set 


comfortable houses of the fine 


colonial type, large and roomy, 
well back from the street for the most 
part, with their stately old elms by the 
roadside, their neat flower gardens in 
front, their white picket fences, and their 


refreshing green blinds. 
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Gen. S. H. Gale. 


Fronting the common and half hidden 
by lilac bushes, shaded by four magnifi- 
cent black which 
certainly in at the birth of this century 


walnut trees were 
and may reasonably hope to see it die, 
stands a spacious mansion with an air 
of evident self-esteem. It is the home 
stead of Josiah Bartlett and the black 
walnuts were 


him from 


Philadelphia on the occasion of 


brought by 
his 
attending his first session of the Conti- 
nental Congress. The slips of the black 
walnuts were brought by him and his 
colored servant all the way on horse- 
back. 

Across both common and street and 
set well back from the highway is the 
town-house, the lower floor being occu- 
pied by the town schools. These are 
maintained on the old academy founda- 
tion, are sustained upon the original 
charter, and are controlled by a board 
of trustees, just as the institution was 


two score years ago when Edward F. 


Noyes, afterward governor of Ohio and 
United States minister to France, was 
fitting for college here and Col. Thomas 
W. Knox was teaching here in blissful 
ignorance of the rambles in store for 
him with his “ Boy Travellers.” 
Kingston academy was one of the 
old-time stock company institutions of 
learning, and in its day was the kind 
mother of many a sturdy lad who has 
since made his mark in the world. Its 
alumni roll awakens memories of more 


than one famous family of the days 


when talent was hereditary. Jonathan 
Fifield Sleeper taught here and here 
his son, John S., afterward editor of the 
Boston ‘Fournal, was born. Here Pro- 
fessor John P. Marshall of Tufts college 
was born and educated, and also Pro- 
Webster of Adelphi 


Brooklyn, and_ his brother, 


fessor Warren T. 
academy, 
William 


of chemistry at Brown university. 


Franklin, who held the chair 
Pro- 
fessor Henry French of Brown is another 
native of Kingston who studied in the 


old academy. 


L. G. Hoyt, Esq 
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The decadence of the old academy 


has no mourners, for in its stead has 
come a noble gift to the people of King- 
ston. A little down the street and on 


the opposite side from the academy, 


stands Sanborn semi- 
nary in solitary dignity 
in the centre of a spa- 
cious lot which stretch- 
es from street to street. 
Within the 


the stately pile stands 


corridor of 
a marble bust with an inscription be- 
tells of Major Edward 
Stevens Sanborn, whose bust it is and 


neath which 
whose generosity erected the building 
and endowed the seminary. The build- 
ing was erected in 1883, but it was six 
years after that before the first class 
had 
taken that long for the courts to con- 


was received within its walls. It 


vince clamorous contestants that their 


dead relative really intended the munifi- 


cence which his will and testament 
declared. 

For six years the school has been in 

operation and in that time it has sent 

its graduates into insti- 

tutions of the highest 


collegiate rank where 
they are acquitting 
themselves honorably. 
Charles H. 


Clark, a. M., is the prin- 


Professor 


and 


school was opened. 


ever since the 
Mr. Clark 


college 


cipal, has_ been 


is a 
and 


graduate of Bowdoin 


studied in Paris and Berlin. Under 
his wise guidance the seminary has set 
out in a broader educational path than 


like 


Himself an ardent 


most schools of grade care to 


tread. scientist, he 
has kept the school up to the demands 


of the modern educational systems and 





Cremot rector: 


i 
oo - a) 
er 


it is probable that 


in no school in the 


state can there be 


found more. thor- 


oughly equipped 


laboratories or 





more enthusiastic, 


painstaking, and 
genuine scientific 
research. The clas- 
sics are not slight- 
ed, however, and in 
San- 


every respect 





Kimball's Carriage Factory. 


born seminary is 
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found to meet the educational require- 
Here 


in this peaceful village is the atmos- 


ments of the studiously disposed. 
phere of scholarship. The drooping 
elms, the quiet streets, the surrounding 
forest, the silvery lake, the romantic 
groves, all conduce to study—of books, 
or nature which is here stretched wide 
open before one. 

Flanking the seminary and skirting 
the shore of a beautiful sheet of water 
and lining a street which forks away 
from the parade at its farthest reach, 


stand two churches and the Masonic 


hall. The 


two 
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but one place in the state. 
its few 


Take out 
and count in the 
brick-yards at East Kingston and the 
sum total is not imposing. 


saw-mills 


But there 
is one industry in Kingston that, while 
not of great magnitude, deserves to be 
singled out as unique. It is the manu- 
facture of sterilized milk for babes and 
invalids. ‘The process is a secret one 
and is carried on at Kingwood Farm 
under of Mrs. 
of New 
Farm 


the direction 
Wood 
Kingwood 


Frances 
York city. At 
milk 


first produced in this country in com- 


Fisher 
sterilized was 


mercial quanti- 





churches are the 
Congregational 
Metho- 
dist Episcopal. 


and the 
Another, the 
Universalist, 
stands farther 
road 
East 
Kingston is still 


down the 


and at 
another; while 
every one of the 
half dozen ham- 


lets in town 
boasts another. 
Architectural] y eas 
they are of their type typical. Spirit- 


ually they are of their type typical, also; 
and the rural church of New England 
has been recently enough portrayed in 
print to bear omission here. 

The Masonic building is a credit to 
the place and would do honor to a 
much larger constituency. It was 
erected through the exertions of a few 
devoted brothers and _ is_ probably 
unique among buildings of its class. It 
was dedicated without a debt. 

Commercial Kingston is not much to 
boast of. Its business has 


already been mentioned as second to 


carriage 





ties, and the ex- 
periment was 
Mrs. 
Wood after hav- 


made by 


ing first observ- 
ed the effect of 
the preparation 


upon her own 
King- 


milk is 


child. 
wood 
taken from a 
herd of register- 
ed Jerseys and 
is of great rich- 
ness and purity. 
It is treated in 
a building erected and fitted up for the 
purpose, and the herd is quartered in a 
a stable which has all the latest wrin- 
kles in the way of sanitation and equip- 
ment. 

The men of Kingston are of the 
reputable sort that one would expect 
here, and are thrifty withal. I have 
said that the place is wealthy ; it is also 
energetic. Its industries are not great, 
but they are not allowed to be slug- 
gish ; and in the course of events it has 
naturally come about that a good many 
comfortable fortunes have been rolled 


up about Kingston Plain. In politics, 




















too, when a Kingston man has set out 


upon honor bent, he has more often 


than not achieved it. Of the present 


generation the Hon. Amos C. Chase 


represents both the Kingston man in 


business and the Kingston man_ in 


politics. As a carriage manufacturer 


he earned a reputation for his wares 
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Burr Oakes is another Kingston boy 


made a notable place for 


the 


who has 
connection 


West 


himself in world, his 


with financial operations in the 
being both varied and extended. 
This town is two hundred years old, 


but it probably has not aged much in 


the last fifty years. 


It looks out calmly 





and amassed a competence, and as 


a politician he passed _ successively 
through both branches of the legisla- 
ture and sat in the governor's council. 
A native of East Kingston, who is just 
now coming forward in the political 
arena, is General Stephen H. Gale of 
Exeter, who has just been elected to 
the state senate and is just quitting ser- 
Smith’s staff. A 


bright young Kingston man who has 


vice on Governor 
many things in store for him is the 
present solicitor of Rockingham county, 
Louis G. Hoyt, Esq. 

It is the Kingston man abroad, how- 
ever, who has added to the renown of 
the town and gained fortune for him- 
One such a son of the old town 
Morrill 


who as Western manager of the Val- 


self, 
is Charles E. of Chicago, 
entine Varnish Company has doubt- 
less reached a higher position in the 
business world than any other son 
of the town. His summer home is 
at East Kingston and more than one 
generous deed betokens his affection 


for the place of his birth. Charles 


Its 
two hundredth birthday passed without 


into the years of its third century. 


notice, in the lordly disregard of anni- 


versaries which centuries produce. 


When next May rolls round its fore- 
will have been dead an 


most citizen 


hundred years. ‘That anniversary may 
it will be all the 
But the life 


of a town does not depend upon anni- 


likewise fail of notice; 


same in another century. 


versaries or departed statesmen; it is 


rather in the character of its citizen- 
ship, the advantages it offers its youth, 
its moral purposes. 

Judged by this standard why may 


not Kingston live to disregard its mil- 


lennial ? 
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Tomb of Josiah Bartlett. 





THE GARDENS OF NODDY. 


(A MOTHER-SONG. ) 
By Edward A. Fenks 


Down in the Gardens of Nid-nod-Noddy, 
Whither my pretty baby’s going, 
Nicest things and sweetest things for every baby body 
Are growing—growing—— growing. 
Little white pearls, like peas in a poddy, 
Out through the rosy gates are peeping, 
Down in the Gardens of Nid-nod-Noddy, 
Where my baby ’s creeping. 


Still are the Gardens of Noddy, and shady 
None can be warmer or lighter: 

Mama is the sunlight and starlight—the lady 
That makes the gardens sweeter and brighter 

For every little baby boy and every little maidy 
That listens to the song she is humming 

(Down in the gardens where the birdies keep shady), 
“ Nid-nod-Noddy’s coming!” 


Daffodils and poppies, hollyhocks and clover, 


Down in the Gardens of Noddy, H 
Nod their pretty sleepy heads, over and over, ; 


To every little sleepy-headed body 
That wanders through those dreamy aisles to find a cosy cover 
Where the Nodheads in their hammocks are swinging 
Where are buttercups and daisies, golden-rod and clover, 
Sleepily—sleepily——-singing. 


Bees are stealing honey, and all about us flying, 


Looking for my pretty darling, maybe, 

3ut if in Mama’s drowsy lap they find him snugly lying, 
They ‘ll dare not kiss my blue-eyed little baby. 

In the Noddy gardens all the sights and sounds are dying- 
Mama’s loving eyes have ceased their beaming ; 


All the world has drifted off, like summer clouds aflying- 


Baby ’s dreaming—dreaming. 
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IN ASHBURNHAM, MASS., 1769—1826. 


By William S. Harris. 


Just over the Massachusetts border, 
on the watershed between the Merri- 
mack and Connecticut valleys, rises the 
rounded, symmetrical form of Watatic 
Mountain, which can be seen from many 
elevated positions throughout the south- 
ern half of New Hampshire. Watatic 
is the culminating point of the hill town 
of Ashburnham, Mass., and reaches an 
altitude of about 1,850 feet above the 
sea. From this summit, in the northeast- 
ern corner of the town, the line of the wa- 
tershed runs south and west, over Little 
Watatic Mountain, 1,500 feet above the 
sea, and Meeting-house Hill, but 200 
feet lower, dividing the town midway, 
the eastern and southern sections drain- 
ing into the Nashua river, and the re- 
maining portions into Miller’s river. 

Between Little Watatic and Meeting- 
house Hill, where the line of the water- 
shed crosses a low, broad swell of land, 
1,100 feet above sea-level, is situated 
the old Harris homestead which forms 
the subject of this sketch. The ancient 
house, built by Deacon Jacob Harris 
about 1769, and forming the family 
homestead for more than a half century, 
remains in 1894 with but little change, 
and is now the oldest house in the town. 
The outlook is beautiful in every direc- 
tion. In front, a mile away to the south, 
is Meeting-house Hill, where in former 
days the people of the town went up to 
worship, and where now many genera- 
tions repose in the ancient cemetery 
upon its summit. Toward the north is 
Little Watatic in plain view, with the 





towering peak of Monadnock upon one 
side and Great Watatic upon the other 
peering over the nearer hills. 

The tract of land which in 1765 was 
incorporated as the town of Ashburn- 
ham was granted in 1735 to sixty pro- 
prietors, most of them soldiers who had 
served under Capt. John Withington of 
Dorchester in the expedition into Canada 
in 1690. On this account the grant was 
called Dorchester Canada. A few settle- 
ments were made at once, and in 1739 
was erected the first meeting-house, 
which was the first framed building in 
the place. Following the custom of the 
time, the house of worship was placed 
on a lofty hill for greater security against 
the Indians. Ata meeting of the pro- 
prietors in 1736, the location chosen by 
a committee for the meeting-house was 
accepted, and the record says: “The 
Meeting House Lot Contains 10 acres 
lying square and it Lieth on a Hill 180 
Rods South of a Greate Pond and has 
a very fair Prospeck.” 

A very fair prospect, indeed! The 
“Greate Pond,” long called Meeting- 
house Pond, but now dignified with the 
name of Lake Naukeag—a mile and a 
quarter in length, dotted with its seven 
islands, several of them now bearing 
pretty summer cottages, lies directly at 
the foot of the hill, while beyond the 
lake, rising grandly over the nearer 
slopes and foothills, is the noble form of 
Mount Monadnock. 

Troubles with the Indians, and the 
insecurity of the frontier, hindered the 
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growth of the new settlement of Dor- 
chester Canada, and its meeting-house 
was long unfinished and unoccupied, 
the first settled minister, Rev. Jonathan 
Winchester, from Brookline, being  or- 
dained pastor in 1760. When the 
French and Indian War came to an end 
with the Peace of Paris in 1763, the 
infant settlement, like others similarly 
situated, rapidly grew by immigration 
from the older towns toward the sea- 
board, and in 1765 the colony attained 
to the dignity of a town with the name 
of Ashburnham. In the decade from 


Oct. 26, 1769, and about that time 
cleared up his farm from the primitive 
woodland and built his house,—a house 
which was destined to be his home until 
near the close of a long and honorable 
life, and the birthplace of his seven 
children. The house as it now appears 
is long and low, of one story, of steeply 
sloping roof, facing south, with four 
windows on the front, three of them on 
the east side of the front door. The 
old chimney, of such enormous propor- 
tions as the custom of those early times 


demanded, was some years ago taken 





1760 to 1770, large numbers of immi- 
grants settled there, Harvard being one 
of the towns most largely drawn upon. 
Among the many who at this time went 
from Harvard to Ashburnham was Jacob 
Harris, who came in 1767, being then a 
young man of twenty-six. He was born 
in Ipswich, the ancestral town, in Feb- 
ruary, 1741, and his father, Richard 
Harris, removed thence to Harvard two 
years later, his object being to get away 
from the sea so that his sons might not 
become sailors. A few years after Jacob 
came to Ashburnham and before the 
Revolution, his younger brother Nathan- 
iel followed his example and settled in 
the same town. 

Jacob Harris married Elizabeth, the 
daughter of Rev. Jonathan Winchester, 


down and a small modern one substi 
tuted, thus adding much room to the 
interior of the house and detracting 
much from its antique appearance out- 
wardly. ‘The windows are of the old 
style, with nine small “seven-by-nine ” 
panes in the lower sash and six in the 
upper. 

Deacon Harris was one of the sub- 
stantial men of the town and church, 
was highly respected and often called to 
positions of trust. He was second ser- 
geant in the town militia company, 
formed in 1774, and in 1778 he was a 
member of the “Committee of Corres- 


pondence.” He had already, while a 


young man at Harvard, had some expe- 
rience in military affairs. When only 
eighteen he was in the company of Capt. 
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Aaron Willard of Lancaster, under Gen. 
Jeffry Amherst in the campaign of 1759 
against the French and Indians. In 
1762, he was one of the soldiers sta- 
tioned at Crown Point under Capt. 
Thomas Farrington of Groton to garri- 
son that fort. He was selectman of 
Ashburnham in 1781, moderator of the 
town meeting, 1796, assessor for fifteen 
years between 1779 and 1798, and mem- 
ber of the school committee two years, 
1812~'13. Jacob Harris and Elizabeth 
Winchester, whom he married the same 
year, joined the church in 1769. In 
1788 he was chosen deacon, which 
office he held until his death thirty-eight 
years later. 

The first wife of Deacon Harris, 
Elizabeth Winchester, died June 21, 
1782, aged 31 years and one day. Her 
children were Betsy, Samuel, Jacob (who 
died young), and Sally. His second 
wife, whom he married Aug. 21, 1783, 
was Mrs. Anna (Meriam) Warren, widow 
of Samuel Warren. She died Sept. 13, 
1790, aged 36 years, and leaving three 
children, Martha, Jacob, and Eunice. 
His third wife, whom he married Oct. 11, 
1792, was Mrs. Ruth (Pool) Pratt, 
widow of Edward Pratt. She died Nov. 
11, 1817, aged 66 years. Her daughter 
by her first husband, Ruth Pratt, born 
in New Ipswich, N. H., Aug. 29, 1779, 
married, April 17, 1798, Samuel, son of 
Deacon Jacob Harris, who became a 
minister and was pastor of the church 
in Windham for twenty-one years. 

Near the centre of the old cemetery 
on Meeting-house Hill reposes the dust 
of the three wives of Deacon Harris 
and his two children, Jacob and Sally, 
who died in Ashburnham. Not far 
away are the graves of the Rev. Jona- 
than Winchester and his wife * Madam 
Sarah Winchester,” that of the former, 


who died in 1767, being marked bya 





stone erected by the people of Ashburn- 
ham and bearing an elaborate eulogy of 
the revered pastor. 

What varied scenes of joy and sor- 
row, of life and death, has this old house 
witnessed! What memories and fancies 
cluster around an old homestead made 
sacred by the lives and labors of suc- 
cessive generations of our ancestors! 
This house was the birthplace of the 
seven children of Deacon Harris, six of 
whom grew up to maturity and useful- 
ness. ‘The oldest, Betsy, born Sept. 25, 
1772, lived to nearly the age of 93, and 
the old house doubtless witnessed her 
marriage, on Feb. 13, 1798, to Jonathan 
Meriam of Gardner. On this occasion 
she wore the ancient white silk wedding 
dress which had been originally worn by 
her grandmother, Sarah Craft, when, on 
May 5, 1748, she had been married in 
Brookline to Rev. Jonathan Winchester, 
and worn again by her mother, Eliza- 
beth Winchester, when she married 
Deacon Jacob Harris in 1769. Por- 
tions of this remarkable wedding dress 
are carefully preserved, and, along with 
a plate which belonged to Rev. Jona- 
than and Madam Winchester, figured at 
a wedding of one of their remote de- 
scendants in 1891. 

Samuel Harris, born Aug. 18, 1774, 
married, as already stated, Ruth Pratt, 
his step-mother’s daughter. He studied 
for the ministry with Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Worcester of Fitchburg, and Rev. Dr. 
Seth Payson of Rindge, N. H.,— 
father of Rev. Dr. Edward Payson— 
was licensed to preach in 1803 and or- 
dained to the pastorate of the Presby- 
terian church in Windham by the Pres- 
bytery of Londonderry, Oct. 9, 1805. 

He continued pastor in Windham, re- 
spected and beloved, abundant in labors 
and successful in his ministry until the 


failure of his voice necessitated his dis- 
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mission, which took place Dec. 6, 1826. 
After a few years of rest he was again 
able to preach and supplied in Dublin, 
N. H., two years, 1830-’31, Hudson, 
N. H., two years, and in other places, 
but retained his residence in Windham 
until his death, which occurred Sept. 5, 
1848. About 1820 he represented the 
Presbytery of Londonderry in the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian 
church, making the journey to Philadel- 
phia, the place of meeting, on horse-back. 

Rev. Samuel and Ruth Harris had 
twelve children, of whom the two oldest 
sons, Edward Pratt and Samuel, were 
born in the old homestead in Ashburn- 
ham. The former, born Nov. 17, 1802, 
graduated at Dartmouth College in 
1826, studied law, and was a successful 
practitioner at White River Junction, Vt., 
and later for many years in Rochester, 
Mich., and was the father of Judge 
Edward W. Harris of Port Huron, Mich. 
Samuel, born Dec. 7, 1804, was a printer 
in Boston for many years, and a useful 
and highly respected man. 

Sally and Eunice, daughters of Deacon 
Jacob Harris, did not marry. Martha 
married Joshua Moore of Westminster, 
and one of their children is the Hon. 
John M. Moore of Gardner, for twenty- 
three years a member of the school 
committee of that town; in 1855 the 
youngest member of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives, again elected 
in 1870, and in 1881 and 1882 member 
of the State Senate. Jacob Harris, Jr., 
married, April 8, 1817, Sophy Smith, a 
daughter of Joshua Smith, a prominent 
citizen of Ashburnham. He settled on 
the homestead with his father, who, the 


next November, after the death of his 
third wife, deeded to him the farm, con- 
taining about fifty acres. About this 
time an addition was built on to the 
house, comprising the two rooms on the 
west end, next to the road. 

Here they lived until the spring of 
1826, when the farm, which Deacon 
Harris had cleared up from woodland 
and which had been his home for fifty- 
five years, was sold, and the family, con- 
sisting now of the venerable deacon 
aged 8s, Jacob, Jr., his wife Sophy, and 
his sister Eunice, removed to Windham, 
a town already familiar to them from 
being the home of the Rev. Samuel 
Harris. Here the remainder of their 
lives was spent, and here repose their 
remains. The father died on the 26th 
of the next September. Jacob, Jr., was 
a highly respected citizen of his adopted 
town, and was a ruling elder in the 
Presbyterian church from 1833 to his 
death in 1860. Eunice died in 1877, 
aged 87, the last member of the family 
born in the old homestead. 

The cause of higher education, as 
well as religion, has found many friends 
among the descendants of Deacon Jacob 
Harris. He himself taught school; of 
his six children who lived to maturity, 
all taught except Sally, who was feeble 
in health. Of the ten children of Rev. 
Samuel Harris who grew up, every one 
taught more or less except Samuel, who 
was early apprenticed to the printer's 
trade. In one line of descent from 
Deacon Jacob to the daughters of Hon. 
Edward W. Harris, there have been five 
generations of school teachers bearing 
the same family name. 
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PASSACONWAY. 
By W. D. Spencer. 


Where the aged, stately forests, 
In the days of long ago, 
Peopled all the sloping hillsides 
And the quiet vales below, 
Was the home of Passaconway, 
Chief of all the Pennacooks, 
Who had wisdom that was greater 


Than all wisdom found in books. 


Never was there such magician 
In the country north or south, 

And his fame had gone before him, 
Speeding on from mouth to mouth, 

So that chiefs of distant nations 
Came to pay the homage due 

To a monarch who had secrets 


That no other mortals knew. 


Etchemins and Abenaquis 
Kneeled before him in their awe, 
Feeling that his wrath was fatal, 
Knowing that his word was law: 
Power was his to burn the waters 
That before his wigwam shone ; 
To create a living serpent 


From the dead one’s skin alone. 


He could change himself at pleasure 
To the nature of a flame, 
And could make the trees about him 
Dance, whene’er he spoke their name ; 
He could raise a fair green leaflet 
From the ashes of one dead; 
But of all his many wonders 
Not one half could well be said. 


Yet there is one little legend, 
That was told among the: rest, 

Which, though now almost forgotten, 

Seems to be by far the best: 
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Passaconway had a daughter, 
Whom he loved next to his sons, 
For she was in truth the fairest 
Of her nation’s fairest ones. 


Far away in Newichwanic 
Dwelt a noble chieftain’s son, 
Who had often come to woo her 
And her heart at last had won ; 
But her father loved to see her 
Flitting near his wigwam door 
And his heart was all unwilling 


To behold her there no more. 


So time passed, the winter coming 
Burdened all the trees with snow 

And anon the budding springtime 
Thrilled with life the earth below; 

All the world seemed truly happy 
To these people of the wilds 

But the face of Passaconway 


Troubled at his loving child’s. 


One bright day when she had wandered 
Far beyond the village ground, 
Seeking for an early flower, 
Noting every woodland sound, 
From the green leaves just above her 
Leaped a panther hungry-eyed, 
Crushing with its powerful body 


All her senses, so she died. 


As they broke to Passaconway 

News they felt their chief must know, 
From his eyes, so unaccustomed, 

Drops like rain were seen to flow, 
But he would not give permission 

That they should avenge the sin, 
Though his son, young Wonolancet, 

Would among the first have been. 


Soon he calmed their wilder passions, 


Telling them that there was one 


From among the Abenaquis 
He had loved to call his son ; 
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And that this one, as avenger 
Of the maiden loved by all, 
Should pursue the wily panther 


And his hand should cause its fall. 


Thus the old magician waited 
While a half a moon went by, 
When, one day, from Newichwanic 
Drew the lover chieftain nigh ; 

Then the aged Passaconway 
Went to meet him all alone, 
Fearing lest the ears of others 


Might suspect his lowest tone. 


\s he spoke the young chief’s fingers 
Pressed more tightly to his side, 
Where a shining hilted dagger 
In its leathern noose was tied: 
But his eyes were shining brighter 
Than his hilt of English steel, 
And his rage was great within him, 


Such as wounded creatures feel. 


So when he had learned the markings 
Mhat the wily panther bore, 
Deep into the depths of woodland 
\ll unknown to him before, 
Rushed the brave at paces headlong, 
Where at last he found the foe, 
And in fighting with the monster 


Fell beneath its fatal blow. 


Yet his hand had dealt a death-blow 
In the creature’s tawny side, 

Whence her life blood quick outpouring 
{ll his face with crimson dyed; 

Here they lay locked fast together, 
Where no Indian ever came 

To behold the signs of struggle, 


Or to call the hero’s name. 


Then the lonely Passaconway, 
When he knew that both were dead, 
Set beside his wigwam doorway 


A wild rose-bush, it was said; 
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This he tended through the springtime 


Till the season in its wake 


Caused two beautiful white roses 
From two tiny buds to break. 


And when these at last had faded 
And were falling to decay, 


He, preserving every petal, 


Laid it secretly away ; 


But ‘t was said, these were the spirits 


Of the lovers, man and wife, 


Who had blossomed in the rose-bush 


To a sweeter, purer life. 


OUR ATTEMPT 
By Milo 


On my list of places in New England 
to be explored, Mt. Mansfield has long 
stood at the very top. Only a few days 
ago (the last of September, ‘94,) I had 
the extreme satisfaction of treading on 
the very foot of the grand old mountain, 
but for reasons which I shall presently 
explain, | was prevented from making 
any further exploration in the direction 
of the summit; and later when I had 
retired far back upon the plain the old 
“Man,” without smiling, remarked with 
mild rebuke: “The multitude is satis- 
fied with distant recognition of me; 
fond admirers draw near for a season ; 
but the true lover does not falter till 
on my very chin he plants his foot!” 

I had indeed made an attempt to 
plant both my feet on Mansfield’s chin ; 
but on the occasion of my visit to the 
mountain, such an act would have been 
not only futile, it would have resulted 
in the loss of my life. True lover though 
I am, I could n’t give up my life for a 
stone heart, however simple a thing it 
might be to do so for one of flesh and 
blood. 
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Benedi f. 


The excursion had long been planned. 
The date was fixed, and I was to decide 
our going by being at a given place at a 
given time. I was in New York state 
near the famous Au Sable Chasm, and 
was to be at Burlington, Vt., on a certain 
evening, provided I could see in the 
sky premonitions of a fair day following. 

There were no newspaper opinions 
about the weather I could get hold of, 
and probably I should not have heeded 
them if there had been any; for in any 
case where a knowledge of the weather 
is absolutely a matter of moment no one 
ever goes to the weather bureau, but to 
the weather itself. So I climbed to the 
top of a high fence, from which eleva- 
tion I could see over vast stretches of 
country and into limitless sky. Every- 
thing was beautiful and serene. I only 
questioned whether it were not too beau- 
tiful and serene to be desirable. Some- 
how the most beautiful things, like fine 
strains of music, have an almost fatal 
tendency to end suddenly. We had hada 
series of matchless days—that is, each 
one surpassing its predecessor, and now 
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OUR ATTEMPT 
it did not seem as if Nature, by any 
power within her, could produce any- 
thing more perfect than the present 
moment. Perfect days seemed an estab- 
lished precedent, and I could find no 
sign abroad that there was anything 
coming to disturb this rare equilibrium 
of the elements. 

I went to Lake Champlain and sat on 
an old scow that had been shoved up on 
the sand several feet from the water, and 
waited for the steamboat. There was 
not a ripple on the broad lake, and the 
line where the sky and water met in the 
north could hardly be distinguished. 
Such exquisite tints, such tender, soft 
lights, such vast and beautiful repose! 
This seemed to be Nature’s supreme 
moment, and again I feared she might 
immediately do something desperate, 
perhaps purposely to shake up com- 
placent and unappreciating humanity. 
I saw the steamboat far away like a 
white swan, turning the point. But even 
before she appeared I heard the low 
thunder of her paddle-wheels when she 
could not have been nearer than twelve 
miles. Rarely does one hear like that ! 
Through the opalescent sky two big 
white gulls were sailing with that mar- 
velous ease so fascinating to the eye, 
and so characteristic of birds that live 
mostly on the wing. Conspicuous in 
the north was the great Bluff Point 
Hotel casting a long, faint shadow across 
the glassy water, and in the east there 
was Mt. Mansfield, the object of my 
journey, standing like a sentinel, and 
wearing the color of a turquois. 

When [ arrived at Burlington my friend 
praised our prospects, and we made ar- 
rangements to leave the house at sunrise. 
We breakfasted by gas-light. The car- 
riage was ready at the time appointed, 
and having stored under the seat lunch- 


eon, grain, blankets, extra-heavy coats, 
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field-glass, and telescope, we drove away 
in an atmosphere so dense that our hat- 
brims dripped water into our faces. Our 
clothes soon became very wet, but the 
water did n’t dampen our spirits. ‘ This 
is really a good sign,” I said to my friend. 
“Some of the finest days of the season 
begin in this way. A wet blanket, then 
a blotting paper, and then a poem. 
I think we shall have the poem at din- 
ner on top of the mountain.” The 
wheels of our carriage left white lines 
behind them, and by that we knew that 
we were the first travellers abroad. 
Many an early housewife thought we 
were driving the milk-wagon, and in the 
air the fumes of many a_ breakfast 
wafted strong into our nostrils. Here 
was the floating essence, very rich and 
nutritious, of broiled sirloin ; at another 
place the elixir of Old Government Java 
was wasting on the air; then a pan of 
doughnuts tempted our palates, and a 
broiling ham with fried eggs tried to 
mix with the fog. Then there was hash 
made of various materials, and brown- 
bread, and hot rolls, and the smoke of 
toasted biscuits, and the fat ghosts of 
crisp slices of pork—the most delicate 
parts of all these things were floating 
about us ; indeed we could have gathered 
enough for a full meal as we went along. 
But as every desire for food had been 
abundantly satisfied before starting we 
were constrained to keep our mouths 
shut for fear of over-eating. 

As we drove by the new barracks we 
looked about to see some of the newly 
arrived guards. But it was too early for 
them, and the only one on guard was the 
spider in his beaded web on the wire- 
fence. ‘The mist now began to separate 
and move away in white clouds. The 
sun’s pale disc appeared. There was 
evidently to be a change in the weather. 


There was a breeze! A breeze, how- 
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ever, we were sorry to admit, from the 
wrong direction. It was east. It cleared 
up the meadows, gave the sun full play 
upon the gorgeous hills and pumpkin 
fields. It chopped the clouds into flying 
chunks, made the crows fly out of their 
course, brought down showers of leaves, 
besides making our carriage draw at 
times very hard. But that was not the 
worst of it. It created the biggest, 
densest cloud I ever saw, and planted 
it over the back of the very mountain 
we were headed for. “You want to 
keep right along past the school-house 
and turn off to your left right into the 
fieldthere. Don’t mind if ye don’t see 
no road, but keep a goin’. It’s good 
five miles to the top,” said the man at 
the cheese factory, delivering his speech 
with extraordinary gestures. 

We kept accordingly right along. Civ- 
ilization was now at our backs. We 
travelled to the last house close up to 
the mountain, where we intended to leave 
our horse and start on afoot. It was a 
rude building, with the windows boarded 
up. We were much surprised to find 
the place inhabited, there was an air of 
such painful desolation about it. On 
the hill near by there was a sturdy old 
man beating a brush-fire. We shouted 
to him something about the road, and he 
replied, “ Yes, you’re on the right road ; 
but ye better keep off the mountain to- 
day.” 

“T guess he’s right about it,” said my 
friend. The old man came down and 
explained further. 

“No man could go up there to-day, 
sir. You hear that roar, don’t ye? 
There ’s a terrible hurricane there to-day, 
sir, the worst we’ve had for years. 
You ’d lose your trail sure to-day, sir, in 
that big cloud, and ye could n’t get any- 
wheres near the top, sir. Ye’d be blown 
off like a feather. Ye could n’t crawl 
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on your hands and knees before that 
hurricane. That’s a fact, sir. Why, 
my son went up there with three other 
fellers last week and there wasn’t no 
wind here to speak of, and when they 
got up they had to lay down on the rocks 
to keep from bein’ blown over the preci- 
pice. Myson never got back till mid- 
night, and the other fellers didn’t get 
back till morning, sir. And they were 
pretty well used up, I can tell ye. One 
of ‘em didn’t have hardly a rag 0’ 
clothes on him, sir, hardly a rag! And 
he was all bruised up and bleedin’, 
They knew there was some wind, but 
they did n’t expect nothin’ like what they 
found. If it blew so then, what d’ ye 
think it would be to-day?” 

We did not need to be told that there 
was a galeonthe mountain. ‘That form- 
idable cloud, the edge of which was 
descending rapidly towards us and mys- 
teriously disappearing at a certain point, 
was as forcibly expressive as the old 
gentleman himself about the condition 
of the weather. We had no intention 
of going into the cloud, but we had 
indulged in a hope that it might blow 
off and leave the summit bare before 
noon; then we could make the ascent. 

‘No, sir. You won't see the summit 
to-day, sir. I never saw a cloud like that 
blow off in one day with the wind as it 
is now, sir, and I’ve lived here thirty 
years.” 

All we could see of the mountain 
under the white cloud was as dark as 
night. The trees and rocks wore a 
ghastly, livid look, as if smitten with 
fright. 

“ Shall we go a little way up?”’ asked 
my friend. 

“Tf you wish. But as for myself, | 
am perfectly satisfied to look on at this 
safe distance. I think it would be 
decidedly hazardous to set foot in that 
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TO MY BROTHER ON HIS WEDDING ANNIVERSARY. 
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direction. ‘The old man’s thirty years’ arrived home several hours earlier than 
experience ought to make his predictions we were expected. 


pretty reliable. He says the cloud is The next morning we were not sur- 
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there for all day and possibly longer, prised to find in the newspaper an 
and may we not as wellgiveit up? It’s account of a terrific storm working great 
a grand sight, what we see, and [ think damage all along the coast, and extend- 


we are well paid for our efforts.” ing over large portions of New England 
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We took a long look, and then turned and the Middle states. The old man 


around. We dined in Jericho, and was right. It was a hurricane. 


TO MY BROTHER ON THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF HIS 
WEDDING. 
By Walter M. Rogers 


A poem read at the golden wedding of John P. Rogers, son of John and Nancy Rogers, of Plymouth, N. H., 


wrmerly a citizen of Plymouth, but now r ling it Satin Mass 

My brother dear, whose mortal span 
Outruns the allotted age of man, 
We gather at your board to-night 


While Time’s gray mile-stones mark its flight. 


4 Through vistas of the vanished years, 





re Sunshine and shadow, hopes and fears, 
ba Alternate in the passing show 


Of half a century’s onward flow. 


We greet you here with loving hearts 

And loyalty which time imparts ; 

While memory’s reproducing power 

Recalls again your nuptial hour. 

) Fifty years! how long it seems! 

Shadowy as the land of dreams. 

The scythe of Time has cropped the flowers 


Whose fragrance filled those earlier hours. 


Yet memory treasures to the last 
“ The raked up ashes of the past,” 
As round the broken vase and vine 


The lingering rose scents still entwine. 


The plow-share passes not in vain 
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Through soil which later yields its grain, 
Nor vainly human hearts must share 


The furrowing plow of earthly care. 


In closer bonds our hearts are tied, 


As Time’s swift currents onward glide ; 
Our souls in deeper love shall blend, 
Till life’s last mile-stone marks its end. 
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A DOMESTIC STORY 


OF THE FORTIES. 


By Fonas Lie. 


[Translated from the Norwegian by Hon. SAMUEL C 


. EASTMAN. } 


XIII. 


The captain’s house, freshly painted 
red, stood there on the hillside through 
the summer, and looked out over the 
country; it had become like a beautiful 
ornament. 

But Great-Ola did not see how it was. 
Since the painting the captain was not 
like himself in some way or other. It 
did not have the right good luck with it. 
He came out there one time after an- 
other, and forgot what he came after, 
so that he must turn back again. Not 
a bad word to be heard from his mouth 
any longer, far from that, he did not 
box one’s ears. 

The captain did not feel safe from 
dizziness this year. He went about 
continually making stops, and the one 
who must always go with him on his 
different trips over the grounds, stop 
when he stopped and go when he went, 
was Inger-Johanna. It was as if he 
seemed to find strength for himself in 
her erect carriage, and besides wanted 
to make sure that she was not going 
about grieving. 

“ Do you believe that she will ride or 
drive?” he asked ma out in the dining- 
room. “She stands there, planting 
here and there and taking up and put- 
ting down in the garden; she is not 
accustomed to that now, Ma, you see, 
I think, she is going there so seriously. 
But can you imagine what will become 
of her? Huh,” he sighed. 


He took 
a ladle of whey out of the tub—* drink 
good whey, that thins the blood and pro- 
longs life, Rist says,—so that she can 


** Nay, can you imagine it?” 


be captain’s daughter the longer here at 
Gilje—I have thought of it, Ma. I am 
not going down to the sheriff’s birthday 
on Thursday. Thinka is soon coming 
up, and 

“Oh, it is good to drink when one is 
thirsty.” 

On that same above named Thursday, 
the captain went about more than com- 
monly silent and taciturn. Not a syl- 
lable at the dinner table from the time 
he sat down, till he rose again and peev- 
ishly, heavily trudged up the stairs in 
order to take his after-dinner nap as it 
now should be, sitting and only for a 
moment. 

He did not know whether he had 
closed his eyes or not; it did n’t matter 
either. 

He rushed out of the office door- 

Suppose, they are now talking among 
themselves, Scharfenberg and the others. 
Just as amusing as to run the gauntlet 
through the whole country to travel 
down there. 

He stood absorbed before the great 
clothes-press out in the hall, when Inga- 
Johanna came up there. 

“Will you see something?” said he 

“Your long boots when you were 
small.”’ 
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She did not like to go into the house- 
keeping, but developed a great activity 
in outside affairs. For the present the 
garden must be enlarged, the beds must 
be measured and spaded and the hedge 
planted, for Thinka’s coming upon 
a visit. 

With a straw hat on she was in the 
garden from early morning. It was such 
peace in being able to work in the fresh 
air, and in escaping from sitting over the 
sewing, and thinking. 

———The captain went about shrink- 
ing from the drill. 

Ma had several times decided to send 
for Rist ; but now she and Inger-Johanna 
in consultation determined to make a 
serious thing of it. 

Such a calming down always followed, 
when he came. 

Of course he should go to the drill- 
ground,—a little lively marching in rank 
and file took off the fat so effectually 
and put the blood swimming round in 
order as it should go. “Still you have 
never yet talked about your head swim- 
ming when you were in camp, Jaeger. 

Itis just the right treatment, if you want 
to be allowed a glass of punch again on 
this side of Christmas.” 

While Giilcke was on the circuits, 
Thinka came up on a visit. 

The sisters were at home again to- 
gether, talking as in old time ; but neither 
of them wondered any longer what there 
might be in the outside world. 

They knew that so well, both of them. 

He felt so comfortable, the captain 
said, when he saw Thinka sitting there 
with her knitting-work and a novel, either 
out on the stairs or in the sitting-room. 

“She is herself satisfied with her lot 
now, isn’t she?” he said to Ma. 

He came back to it so often; it was 
as if he had a secret disquietude on that 


point. By getting an insight into the 
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matter through Inger-Johanna he had to 
a degree got his eyes opened, at least to 
the extent of a suspicion, to the possi- 
bility that a woman could nevertheless 
be unhappy in a good match. 

Then on the other hand his constant 
consolation was that such as_ Inger- 
Johanna must be exceptional] examples of 
humanity—with her commanding nature 
and intolerance of living under any one’s 
will. 

But the ordinary run of girls were not 
endowed with such lofty feelings and 
thoughts—and Thinka was as it were 
made for taking care of and looking 
after some one. 

All the same the question still lay and 
writhed like a worm in his stomach. 

—_—* Inger-Johanna!” said Thinka 
out on the stairs, “notice father, how 
unnerved he looks now, he is walking 
down there by the garden fence—and is 
all the time forgetting his pipe ; it is not 
half smoked up before it goes out.” 

“So you think he is so changed,” said 
Inger-Johanna musing and resuming 
conversation, up in their room in the 
evening. “Poor father; it is so abso- 
lutely impossible for him to get over it; 
I was destined to be a parade horse. 
But do you believe he would now demand 
it again of any of us?” 

“You are strong, Inger-Johanna, and 
I suppose you are right. But he has 
become so good,” Thinka said, sighing ; 
“and it is that what makes me uneasy.” 

As the time drew nearer he went 
about, dreading more and more to go 
to the camp, so that Ma finally began to 
believe that perhaps it was not advisable 
for him to go, since he had himself so 
little courage or desire for it. During 
the day he used to go about quite alone, 
so that he might come to shun people 
all altogether. 

And the first real gleam of light she 
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had seen for a long time on his counte- 
nance was when she notwithstanding 
proposed him to write to the army- 
surgeon for a certificate of sickness. 

It went on smoothly enough after it 
was first set in motion. And yet he 
seemed to repent it, so to speak, when 
his leave of absence actually lay upon 
his desk. 

He went about annoyed and thought 
about them all down there. Now Captain 
Vonderthan would naturally dishonor 
him before the people on the parade 
drill-ground ; and this one and that one 
were speculating, he supposed, even now. 
whether he would not possibly go upon 
half pay. But he should be sure to disap- 
point them by lasting as long as possible 
if he should drink whey the year round. 

The time, which was so absorbing and 
disturbing to his mind, when the drill 
was taking place, was over at last, and he 
had already by Ma’s remonstrances by 
degrees reconciled himself to a possible 
trip to the principal parish, when a scrap 
of a letter from Joergen was brought in 
the mail, which put them all in 
distress. 


great 

He could not endure any longer to sit 
there as the poorest in his class. and had 
shipped on board a vessel, which was 
going to sail that evening for England. 
From there he hoped to find some means 
of getting over to America. where he 
would try to become a blacksmith or a 
wheelwright or something else. He 
should not fail to write home to his dear 
parents what his fate was. 

“There, Ma,” said the captain with 
deep trembling voice, when at last he 
had got a little over his stupefaction, 
“that Grip has been expensive for us. 
It is nothing but his teaching.” 


The autumn was already far advanced. 
The snow had come and gone twice, and 


had now been swept off by the wind from 
the slippery, hard frozen road. 

The slopes and mountains were white, 
with red and yellow tones of the frost- 
touched leaves of the foliage still in 
many places, and the lake down below 
was shining coldly blue, ready to freeze 
over. 

There was a humming over the coun- 
try road on the black frost, so that there 
was an echo in the quiet October day ; 
one crow was standing and another start- 
ed up from the hedge post at the sound. 

It was the wheels of a cariole, and in 
it was sitting, with a long whip hanging 
down behind his back, in cloak and 
large overshoes, the Captain of Gilje. 

He had been ten miles down and had 
his yearly settlement with Bardun 
Kleven. 

It is true the bailiff had not been wil- 
ling to let him go out of the house, 
without compelling him to taste a little 
brandy in a small tumbler, with a little 
ale in addition, and a little something to 
eat. But he had been prudent. It was 
almost the only trip he had made away 
from home for a long time, except his 
visit to the sheriff. 

Old Svarten ran over the long flat 
stretches in the heavy, strong trot to 
which he was accustomed; the road 
showed that he was sharp shod with full 
caulks. He knew that he was not to 
stop till he had done the three miles to 
the foot of the steep ascent up the Gilje 
hills. 

It was probably because he was newly 
shod and the lumps of mud so large and 
frozen hard; but now he stumbled. 

It was the first time it had happened. 
Perhaps he felt it himself, for he kept on 
at a brisker trot—but then slackened up 
by degrees. He felt that the reins were 
loose and slacker ; their folds fell longer 
and longer down over his shoulders. 
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The whip-lash hung down as before 
over the captain’s back, only still more 
slantingly. 

He had begun to feel such cold shiv- 
erings, just as if he had suddenly got 
cold all over—and now he had become 
so sleepy—had such a longing for a 
nap. 

He saw the reins, the ears and hang- 
ing mane over the neck of Svarten nod- 
ding up and down before him, and the 
ground beneath him flying away 

It was just as if a crow flew up and 
made it dark right over his face; but he 
could not get his arm up to catch it—so 
let it be. 

And there stood the grain-poles, like 
crooked old witches, crouched down 
they wanted to avenge themselves—with 
straw forelocks they resisted him more 
and more like goblins and would forbid 
him to get his arms up to take the reins 
and drive to Gilje. ‘They were swarm- 
ing between heaven and earth, as it 
were, swimming, dancing—were bright 
and dark. Then there was something 
like a shout or a crash from somewhere. 
There was Inger-Johanna come 

Svarten had got the reins quite down 
over his fore legs; a little more and he 
would be stepping on them. 

From the gentle trot, into which he 
had at last fallen, he began to walk. 


Then he turned his head round—and 


X 


About twenty years had passed, and 
the traffic down in the country store 
and inn showed an entirely different 
style both in building and goods. ‘There 
had also begun to be a route for trav- 
ellers and tourists in the summer up 
through the valley. 

The snow drifted, so that it lay high 


up on the steps this Sunday afternoon. 
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remained standing in the middle of the 
road. 

The whip-lash hung down as before. 
The captain sat there immovable with 
his head a little tipped back—— 

They were still on the level, and Svar- 
ten stood patiently looking toward the 
Gilje hill, which lay a bit further on, un- 
til he turned his head round again two or 
three times and looked into the cariole. 

Now he began to paw on the ground 
with one forefoot, harder and harder—so 
that the lumps flew about. 

Then he neighed. 

A good hour later in the twilight there 
was a conversation in an undertone out 
in the yard, and the sound of a cariole 
wheel which moved slowly. 

Great-Ola was called down to the gate 
by the man down yonder at the Soer- 
gaard; he met the cariole with the cap- 
tain down in the road. 

“What is it?’’ Ma’s voice was heard 
to say through the darkness from the 
porch. 

At the entrance of the church-yard, a 
week later, the old black horse and the 
young black horse stood before an 
empty sleigh. 

A salute before and after the lowering 
into the ground informed the country 
that here lay Captain Peter Wennechen 


Jaeger. 


IV. 


But in the little warm room behind 
the shop there was jollity. He had 
come up again, he, the delightful 
Grip; and now he was sitting there with 
the shopkeeper, the bailiff’s man and 
execution server. 

Only let him get a little something to 
drink. 


“Your health, you old execution 
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horse!” came in Grip’s voice—* when 
I think of all those whom you have 
taken the skin off of without ever get- 
ting any part in the roast, I can get up 
a kind of sympathy for you; we are 
both of us cheated souls.” 

“Although I have not acquired the 
learning and _ sciences,”— began the 
grey-headed man who had been spoken 
to, somewhat irritated—“but I insist 
on ”’— 

“Everything lawful, yes — oh—oh 
never mind that, Reierstad, —consider 
that science is the sea of infinity, and a 
few drops more or less do not count 
either for or against. Just peep out a 
little into the starry night and you will 
have a suspicion that the whole of the 
planet, my friend, on which you parade 
in such a very small crevice, is only one 
pea in the soup—soup, I say—-it is all 
the same. Isn’t that so, Mr.—Mr. 
Simensen ? 

He always appealed to the shop boy, 
who with his small pigs eyes smiled 
very superciliously and was evidently 
flattered. 

—*“And in regard to the last informa- 
tion, one ought to have a little some- 
thing to re-inforce the oil in the lamp 
with, Sir.” 

It was the execution-server, who had 
stood treat first—a pint and a half 
bottle of spirits. 

The execution-server had a kind of 
ancient deferential respect forGrip. He 
knew that he had belonged to the higher 
sphere, and that he still, whenever he 
liked it, might show himself both in the 
houses of the sheriff and of old Rist, 
places which he never left without im- 
provements in his outfit. 

“T will confide a secret to you, Reier- 
stad. If you are a little of a genius, 
then you must drink-—at least it was 
true in my time. It was a great havoc 


of that kind, you see, on account of 
empty space. Did you not notice some- 
thing of that?” 

“Hi, hi, hi,” neighed Simensen. 

“Yes, you understand what I mean. 
Simensen?—a good glass of punch 
extract in this frost— of yours in the 
shop would taste so good now, would n’t 
it? I am not at present flush of money; 
but, if you will have the goodness to put 
it down.” 

Simensen caught hold of the idea of 
course. “All right then.” 

“As you grease the wheels, the car- 
riage goes you know very well, my dear 
Simensen—and well there comes the 
fluid 

“Will you know why we drink ?” 

“Oh, it can’t be so very difficult to 
fathom that.” 

“No, no; but yet it may perhaps be 
placed in a higher light, what a man 
like you will not fail to appreciate— 
you know there is a great objection to 
new illumination fluids besides — you 
see here!” He seated himself comfort- 
ably—* you live in a thin coat and cold, 
poor conditions,—are ashamed of your- 
self at heart—feel that you are sinking 
as a man day by day. If there is a dis- 
cussion, you don’t dare to assert your- 
self; if you are placed at a table, you 
don’t dare to speak. -—And then— 
only two drams —two glasses of poor 
brandy for spectacles to see through ! 
and ein, zwei, drei, marsch! The whole 
world is another !— you become your- 
self, feel that you are in that health and 
vigor which you were once intended 
for ; your person becomes independent, 
proud, and bold, the words fall from 
your lips, your ideas are bright, people 
admire. The two glasses,—only two 
glasses—I do not refuse however the 
three, four, five, and six, your health! 
make the difference—you know what 
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the difference, is Simensen !—between 
his healthy and his sick man, while the 
man, whom the world struck down - 
well yes 

“ But the two glasses carry him always 
farther — farther — inexorably farther, 
you see,—until he ends in the work 
house. ‘That was a big syllogism.” 

“Yes, it certainly was,” said Simensen 
nodding to the execution-server; — “it 
took half a bottle with it.” 

Grip sat there mumbling. 

The strong drink had plainly got 
more and more hold on him; he had 
been out in the cold the whole day. 
His boots were wet and in bad condi- 
tion. 

But he continued to drink; almost 
alone he had disposed of the punch 
extract. 

“ Come, come, don’t sit there so mel- 
ancholy—or there won’t be any more to 
get,” Simensen warned him. 

“No, no—no, no—more syllogisms 
you mean-—something Rejerstad also 
can understand.” 

He nodded his head in quiet, dull 
self communion. 

“Came across an emaciated, pale 
child, who was crying so utterly help- 
lessly down here. There is much 
which screams helplessly— you know 
Reierstad !— if one has first got an ear 
for the music, and has not a river of 
tears—there, you drink, drink. Give 
me the bottle.” 

“It were best to get him to bed over 
in the servants’ room, now,” suggested 
Simensen. 

“ Perhaps the pig is drunk,” muttered 
Grip. 

Monday morning he was off again, 
before the daylight, without having 
tasted anything; he was shy so early, 
before he had got his first dram to 
stiffen him up. 
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Grip had his own tactics. He was 
known over very nearly the whole of 
the country south of the Dovrefjeld. 

As he had had fits of drinking and going 
on a spree so he had had corresponding 
periods, when he had lived soberly in 
the capital, studying and giving instruc- 
tion. Again and again he awoke the 
most well-grounded hopes in his few 
old comrades and friends who remained 
there. A man with such a talent at 
teaching and such a remarkable gift for 
grasping the roots of words and the 
laws of language, not only in Greek and 
Latin, but right up into the Sanscrit, 
might possibly even yet attain to some- 
thing. 3ased on his total abstinence 
for three and four months and his own 
strong self control, they would already 
begin to speak of bringing about his 
installation at some school of a higher 
grade, when at once entirely unexpect- 
edly it was again reported that he had 
disappeared from the city. 

Then he would pop up again after 
the lapse of some weeks—entirely des- 
titute, in one of the country districts, 
shaking and thin and worn out from 
drink, from exposure, from lying in out- 
houses and in hay lofts seldom un- 
dressed and in a proper bed. 

Along in the afternoon he appeared 
on the sheriff’s farm. 

Gilcke was the only one of the func- 
tionaries of his time, who still kept his 
office, after Rist had left. He was still 
there nursed by a careful wife, who had 
ever surrounded him with a well being 
of pillows, visible and invisible. 

Grip knew what he was doing; he 
wanted to find the mistress, while the 
sheriff was in his office. 

She was sitting in an easy chair snugly 
behind the double windows in the sit- 
ting room with her knitting work and 
the “Wandering Jew ” before her, while 
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her clever sister Thea, an unmarried 
maiden woman now in the thirties, was 
looking after the dinner out in the 
kitchen. 

Thinka took the care of the house 
upon herself after Froeken Giilcke’s 


death, and was her old husband’s sup- 
port and crutch unweariedly the whole 
twenty-four hours together. 

And these greasy, worn books of fic- 
tion with numbers on their backs from 
the city were the little green spot left 
for her to pass her own life on. 

Like so many other women of those 
times to whom reality had not left any 
other escape than to take any such man 
who could support her, in these novels 
she was reading—in the midst of a very 
hard, wearing everyday life—she passed 
a highly-strained life of fancy. Passions 
were anticipated there which she herself 
might have had. There were loves and 
hates, there were to be seen two noble 
hearts,—in spite of everything,—happily 
united ; or picturesque heroes were con- 
soled, who in despair were gazing into 
the billows. 

There—in the clouds—was continued 
the life with the unquenchable thirst of 
the heart and of the spirit, for which 
reality had not given any firm foothold,— 
and there the matronly figure, which had 
become somewhat large, cozily round 
and plump, and which was once the 
small slender Thinka, her 
still unforgotten Aas from one heroic 
form to another—from Emilie Carlen to 
James, from Walter Scott to Bulwer, from 
Alexander Dumas to Eugene Sue. 

There in the domestic, bustling sister’s 
place lay the sewing, with a ray of sun- 


transferred 


shine on the chair. 

The dark sewing-table was 
Thea’s inheritance from Ma. And the 
silver thimble, with the shell old 


inlaid 


and 
and 


worn thin inside and out, broken 
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cracked at the top and on the edges, she 
used and saved, because her mother had 
used it all her time. It stood, left behind 
like a monument to Ma—to all the cour- 
ageous stabs she had given and received, 
in her nobly slaving, sacrificial—shall 
we call it life? 

It was more at a pressure than by 
regularly knocking that the door to the 
sitting-room was opened, and Grip cau- 
tiously entered. 

“You Grip? No, no, not by the door, 
sit down up there by the window. Then 
my sister will get you a little something 
to eat,—oh, you can manage to taste a 
little bread and butter and salt meat, 
can’t you? 

“Well, so you are up this way, Grip?” 

“Seeking a chance to teach, may I 
say, Frue,” was the evasive reply. “I 
am told you have heard from Joergen 
over in America,” he hastily added to get 
away from the delicate subject. 

“Yes, only think; Joergen is a well- 
to-do, rich manager of a machine shop 
overin Savannah. He has now written 
two letters and wants to have his eldest 
sister come over ;—but Inger-Johanna is 
not seeking for happiness any more” 
she added with a peculiar emphasis. 

There was a silence. 

Grip, with a very trembling hand, 
placed the plate of bread and butter 
which the girl had brought, on the sew- 
ing-table. He had drunk the dram on 
the side of the plate. There were some 
twitches on his lips. 

“It 
great pleasure, 


gives me pleasure, exceeding 


” 


he uttered in a voice 


which he controlled with difficulty. 
“You see, Frue, that Joergen has come 
to something. I count that as one of 
the few rare straws which have grown 
up out of my poor life.” 

Sleigh-bells sounded out in the road ; 


a sleigh glided into the yard. 
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“The judge’s,” Thinka said. 

Grip comprehended that he would not 
be wanted just now, and arose. 

Thinka hastened out into a side-room 
and came in again with a dollar bill 

“ Take it, Grip -—a little assistance till 
you get some pupils.” 

His hand hesitated a little before he 
took it. 

* One—must—must 

He seized his cap and went out. 

Down by the gate he stopped a little, 
and looked back. 

The window had been thrown open 
there. 

“Air out well after Grip,” he muttered 
bitterly, while he took the direction of 
the valley, with his comforter high up 
around his neck and his cap, which down 
in the capital had replaced his old, curled 
up felt-hat, down over his ears; in the 
cold east wind he protected his hands in 
the pockets of his old thin coat, which 
was flapping about his thin form. 

It was not an uncommon route, whither 
he went over the mountains in his widely 
extended rambles in the summer, or, as 
now, in the short, dark mid-winter, when 
he was obliged to confine himself to the 
highway. 

This country district had an attraction 
for him, as it were; he listened and 
watched everywhere he came for even 
the least bit of what he could catch up 
about Inger-Johanna, while he carefully 
avoided her vicinity. 

“The young lady of Gilje,” as she 
was called, lived in a little house up there, 
which she had bought with one of the four 
thousand dollars, which old Aunt Alette 
had given to her by will. 

She kept a school for the children of 
the region only, and read with those of 
the captain, the newly-settled doctor, and 
the bailiff’s. 


And now she had many boys to care 


for, for whom she had got places in the 
country round about, while in the course 
of years she had striven to get several 
younger geniuses from there put into the 
way of getting on down in the cities. 

She was imperious, and gave occasion 
for people’s talk, in her unusually inde- 
pendent conduct; but to her face she 
met pure respect. She was still at her 
fortieth year delicate and slender, with 
undiminished even if more quiet fire in 
her eyes, and hair black as a raven. 

She sought for talents in the children 
like four-leaved clover on the hills, as 
she was said to have expressed it; and 
when Grip, down at Thinka’s, talked of 
Joergen’s happy escape from his sur- 
roundings being one of the few green 
leaves in his life, he then suppressed the 
most secret thought he cherished, that 
her little school was an offshoot propa- 
gated by his ideas. 

- -In the twilight the next after- 
noon a form stole up to the fence around 
her schoolroom—the longing to catch, if 
possible, a glimpse of her drove him 
nearer and nearer. 

Now he was standing close to the 
window. 

An obscure form now and then moved 
before it. 

\n uncertain gleam was playing about 
in there from the mouth of the stove. 
The candles were not yet lighted, and 
he heard the voice of a boy reciting 
something which he had learned by 
heart, which he did not know well; it 
sounded like verse—it must be the boys 
fron the captain’s farm. 

The entry door was open, and a little 
later he was standing in it listening 
breathlessly. 

He heard her voice—her voice. 

“Recite it, Ingeborg—boys are so 
stupid in any such thing.” 


It was a poem of the Norwegian his- 
} g 
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tory. Ingeborg’s voice 


clearly :— 


came out 


** And it was Queen Gyda, 
The flower of King Harald’s spring, 
I wonder if so proud a maiden 


Walks under the wooded mountain side. 


‘* Of noble birth she was, and haughty ; 
She would not share, 
The Hordalund and Rogaland girls 


She sent away from the king. 


«+ She wanted the whole kingdom 
To the extremest point of land, 
A whole king for a queen, 


For the woman the whole man.” 


He stood as if rooted to the floor, 
until he heard Inger-Johanna say : 

“T will now light the lamps, and give 
you your lessons for to-morrow.” 

Immediately he was away before the 
window. 

He saw her head in the light of the 
lamp just lighted—that purity in the 
shape of her eyebrows and in the lines 
of her face—that unspeakably beautiful, 
serious countenance, only even more 
stamped—that old 
erect bearing with the tall, firm neck. 

It was a picture which had _ stood 
within him all these years—of her who 
should have been his if he had attained 
to what he ought to have attained in 
life—if it had offered what it 
should have—and if he himself had 
been what he ought to have been. 

He stood there stupefied as if in 
a dizzy intoxication—and then went 
away with long strides, when he heard 
the children coming out into the entry. 

His feet bore him without his know- 
ing it. 


characteristically 


him 


Now he was far down on the Gillje 
hills, and the moonlight began to shine 
over the ridges. 


He still hurried on; 
his blood was excited ; he saw,—almost 
talked with her. 
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A sleigh came trotting slowly behind 
him with the bells muffled by the frost. 


It was old Rist, who was sitting nod- 


ding in his fur coat, exhausted by what 
he had enjoyed at Gilje. 
“If you are going over the lake, 


Grip, jump on behind,” he said by way 
of salutation, 
little. 


after looking at him a 
“TI tell you, if you could only leave 

off drinking,” he began to admonish- 
Before the lamp thus 

thoughts 


—it ran in Grip’s 
she passed the shade slowly 
down over the chimney, and a gleam 
glided over her delicate mouth and chin 

the dark, closely-fitting dress—and the 
forehead, while she bowed her magnifi- 
cent head looked 


towards the window 


she up—straight 

“And if you will only try to resist it 
at the same time the fit comes on—which 
is the same as the very Satan himself.” 

Grip was not inclined to hear any 
more, and it was cold to hang on over 
the lake. 

He jumped off and let old Rist con- 
tinue his talk, in the idea that he was 
standing behind him. 

It was a cold biting wind out on the 
ice 

For a while he saw his own shadow, 
with his hands in his coat pockets mov- 
ing away, while the moon sailed through 
the clouds—the lamp shone so warmly 
on her face— 


Three days afterwards, towards even- 
ing, Inger-Johanna stood at the window 
looking out. Her breast 
strong emotion. 


heaved with 


Grip had died of lung-fever down at 
the Loevviggaard. 

She had been down and taken care of 
talked 
with him, heard him live in his powerful 


him till now she had come home- 


THE 


fancies, and received his last intelligent 
look before it was quenched 

The moon was so cold and clear in the 
heavens. ‘The whole landscape with the 
mountains and all the great pure forms 


shone magically white in the forest 
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THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA 


By Ensten Lloyd H. 


Every one knows that the two Amer- 
ican continents are connected by a neck 
of land which is known at its narrowest 
part as the isthmus of Panama, but few 
realize the true trend of this land with 


In 


and 
canal operations which have made this 


regard to the points of the compass. 


considering the various railroad 


part of the world famous, it is necessary 
to always bear in mind the fact that the 
isthmus here runs in a northeasterly 
and southwesterly direction and that 
Panama lies a little over forty miles 
of Colon 


Aspinwall, 


southeast 
or the 
length of the Pan- 


ama railroad which 
connects the two be- 
ing forty-seven and 


a half The 
isthmus is thirty 


miles. 


miles across at its 


narrowest and one 


hundred and twenty 
at its widest parts. 


The first perma- 
nent settlement 


the 


on 
isthmus was 
made in 1510 by a 
Spaniard named 


Nicuesa at Porto 
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white as in the snow-fields of the lofty 
mountains— 


“The power of the Spirit is great,” 


she said, sighing in sorrowful, yet trem- 


bling meditation—“he gave me some- 
thing to live for.” 


END. 


FAILURE. 


ITS UNFINISHED WATERWAY. 


Chandler, U. S. N. 


Bello, a spot a short distance to the north- 
ward and eastward of the present site of 
Colon. From this town Vasco Nunez 
de Balboa crossed the isthmus and dis- 
covered the Pacific ocean on September 
26,1513. In1514—-15 one Guzman vis- 
ited a little Indian village on the south 
coast called by its inhabitants “ Pan- 
ama,’ meaning “much fish,” from the 
abundance of fish in the beautiful bay 
upon which it was situated. Guzman 
returned to Porto Bello with such glow- 


ing accounts of what he had seen that 


the Panama Railroad 
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in 1518 the governor of the province, 


Pedrarias Davila, transferred his seat 


of government to Panama. ‘The new 
settlement flourished, and in 1521 it was 
granted a city charter by Charles V. of 
Spain. 

The trans-isthmian route was at first 
from Porto Bello to Panama by land, 
but it was soon found that over half the 
distance could be covered by water in 
canoes by following up the Rio Chagres, 
the mouth of which lies about ten miles 
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about among the massive walls, resting 
occasionally upon some old cannon ball 
or rusting manacles, tokens of the cruel 
ty of the once all conquering Spaniard. 

This far distant province of the king 
of Spain did not escape the ravages of 
the the 
Spanish main in search of booty, for 


English seamen who roamed 


Porto Bello was sacked by Sir Francis 
Drake in 1586 and again by the famous 
freebooter Morgan in 1665. In 1670 
this same Morgan performed one of the 





Panama Railroad 


to the westward of Colon, and it was by 
this route that the stream of early set- 
tlers passed on their way to the gold 
fields of California. The town of Cha- 
gres sprang up at the mouth of the river 
and stands to-day, a miserable collection 
A fort mount- 
ing ten guns was built by the Spaniards 


of tumble-down huts. 
to command the mouth of the river, San 
Lorenzo castle, the ruins of which are 
now overgrown with vines, trees, flowers, 
in fact all the wealth of tropical vegeta- 
tion, thus forming a favorite resort for 
the beautifully colored birds which flit 


4 


most daring feats known to history. 
After reducing Porto Bello for a second 
time he stormed and carried the Castle 
of San Lorenzo, and then with a small 
body of his piratical crew he fought his 
way across to the Pacific and captured, 
looted, and burned Panama in the face 
of a vastly superior force of Spaniards 
and Indians. 

That city was promptly rebuilt upon 
a spot about six miles southwest of the 
old site upon the opposite side of the 
bay, and all that now remains of old 
Panama is the crumbling tower of the 























cathedral of St. Anastasius and a few 


heaps of stone. Much of the new town 
was rebuilt from the material of the old, 
notably the church of La Mercedes, the 
stone for which was brought from the 
ruins of the church of the same name in 
the old city. 

There are a number of noted build- 
ings of great age in Panama, among 
them being the church of La Mercedes 


just mentioned, the church of San Felipe 
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gazing so intently to the westward from 
the roof of his palace in the old country, 
replied that he was looking for the walls 
of Panama; that from their cost they 
should be high enough to be plainly 
visible. 

In 1850 a number of New York mer- 
chants commenced the construction of 
a railroad to Panama from Limon or 
Navy bay, a point on the north coast 
between Porto Bello and Chagres. A 





built in 1688, and the cathedral of Pan- 
ama built in 1760. 
It 


Pizarro 


was from Panama that Francisco 


and his associates sailed on 
their venturous voyages which ended in 
the conquest of the land of the Incas. 
To guard against any re-occurrence 
of 


city 


Morgan’s disastrous visit the new 
of 


heavy walls and well defended by guns 


Panama was surrounded by 


mounted thereon, at a cost now esti- 
mated as about eleven million dollars. 
It is related that one of the kings of 


Spain, upon being asked why he was 





settlement sprang up on Manzanilla is- 


land at the northern terminus which 
was named “Aspinwall ” after the leader 
of the enterprise. This same town was 
called “ Colon ” by the French in honor 
of Christopher Columbus, and the lawn 
in front of the De Lesseps house is now 
adorned by a statue of the great dis- 
coverer, a present to the town by the 
Empress Eugenie in 1870. The rail- 
road was completed in 1855 at a cost 
of seven million five hundred thousand 
dollars, and has been in active service 


ever since as the only practical means 
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of freight or passen- 


ger traffic from 


ocean to ocean. 
The isthmus of 
Panama belongs to 
the United States of 
Colombia, which re- 
public has granted 
the 


French company for 


concessions to 


the purposes of ca- 
nal construction. 
The products and 
trade of the isthmus 
itself amount to but 
little, 


its whole im- 


portance arising phe ee 
frém its central po- 
sition as regards the 
carrying trade and commerce of the 
world. 

An interesting account of the pearl 
fisheries which formerly existed in Pan- 
ama bay is to be found in the * Encyclo- 
pedia ; or Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, 
and Miscellaneous Literature. Printed 
by Thomas Dobson, at the Stone House, 


i De Lesseps House 


No. 41, South Second Street, Philadel- 
phia. MDCCXCVIII.” In speaking of 


the country around Panama, Thomas 


Dobson says: 
It is in 


general barren 


and unholfome, and contributes nothing 


to trade but pearls. 
“The pearl fifhery is carried on in 
the iflands of the 

gulph. The great- 

eft part of the in- 

habitants employ 

fuch 


groes in it as are 


of their ne- 


good fwimmers. 
Thefe 


plunge and 


flaves 
re- 
plunge in the fea 
in fearch of 
pearls, till this 


exercife has ex- 


haufted their 
ftrength or their 
fpirits. 

“Every negro is 
obliged to deliver 


a certain number 
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of oyfters. Thofe in which there are 


no pearls, or in which the pearl is not 
entirely formed, are not reckoned. What 
he is able to find beyond the ftipulated 
obligation, is confidered as his indif- 
fell it to 
but commonly he 


putable property; he may 


whom he pleafes; 


Garfield House, Panama Railroad, Col 
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ey 


Car 
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cedes it to his mafter at a moderate 
price. 

‘Sea monfters, which abound more 
about the iflands where pearls are found 
than on the neighboring coafts, render 
this fifhing dangerous. Some of thefe 
The 


manta fifh, which derives its 


devour the divers in an inftant. 


name from its figure, fur- 
rounds them, rolls them un- 
der its body, and fuffocates 
them. In order to defend 
themfelves against fuch ene- 
mies, every diver is armed 
with a poinard: the moment 
of thefe 


attacks 


he perceives any 
fifh, he 


them with precaution, wounds 


voracious 


them, and drives them away. 
Notwithftanding this, there 
are always fome fifhermen 
deftroyed, and a great num- 
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ber crippled. The pearls of Pan- 
ama are commonly of a very fine 
water. Some of them are even 
remarkable for their fize and fig- 
ure; thefe were formerly fold in 
Europe. Since art has imitated 
them, and the paffion for dia 
monds has entirely fuperfeded or 
prodigoufly diminifhed the ufe of 
them, they have found a_ new 
mart more advantageous than the 
firft. ‘They are carried to Peru, 
where they are in great eftima- 
tion.” 

“This branch of trade, how- 
ever, infinitely lefs contributed 
to give reputation to Panama, than the 
advantage which it hath long enjoyed 
of being the mart of all the productions 
of the country of the Incas that are 
deftined for the old world. lhefe 
riches, which are brought hither by a 
fmall fleet, were carried, fome on mules, 
others by the river Chagres, to Porto 


Bello, that is fituated on the northern 


f the Panama Canal Company. 


coaft of the ifthmus which feparates the 
two feas.” 

The “pearl fifheries’’ were fished 
out, however, in spite of legal efforts 


to preserve them, but Panama still con- 


tinues in possession of the “ advantage 


which it hath long enjoyed of being 
the mart of all the productions of the 


country of the Incas that are deftined 
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CoLon SECTION. 


CENTRAL SECTION, SHOWING GAMBOA DAM, AND EMPERADOR AND CULEBRA CurTs. 


THE PANAMA CANAL 


FROM 
NORTH TO SOUTH, 


BY SECTIONS. 


PANAMA SECTION 


EXPLANATION. 


Dredged Flood Water Channel. 
Route of Canal. 
Panama Railroad. 
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for the old world,” as well as of the 
enormous trade of many countries that 
is annually handled by the Panama 
railroad. 

The project of an inter-oceanic canal 
at Panama was first considered in 1520 


when two Flemish engineers made a 


survey of the isthmus by order of 


Philip 11. 


The matter was dropped, 


however, for political reasons. 


In 1826, Domingo Lopez, a native of 
Colombia, proposed a canal route from 
Porto Bello to 


efficient survey was begun in 1827 by 


Panama, bnt the first 


two engineers, Lloyd and Falmark, by 
This 
and 


the report was favorable to a railroad 
if not to 


direction of General Bolivar. 


survey was completed in 1829, 
a canal. 

Many routes have been surveyed but 
the one finally adopted by De Lesseps 
and the French is shown in the accom- 


panying plates and may be briefly 


described as follows : 
The 


route was at Culebra, and Emperador, 


highest point of the proposed 


those points being at the summit of the 
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divide between the Atlantic and Pacific 
water-sheds. Down the southern slope 
the Rio Grande flowed to the Pacific, 
while the Chagres and its tributary, the 
Rio Obispo, drained the northern slope. 
The canal was to be cut from Colon up 
the valley of the Chagres to the mouth 
of the Obispo, thence up that river and 
to the Rio Grande, 


across the divide 


following the course of the last named 


to the sea near Panama. ‘The canal 


was to cross and recross the streams 
whose beds it followed, many times in 
its whole length, and many of their 
curves were to be straightened by cuts. 
The tropical rains and the configuration 
of the surrounding country are such, 
that the upper Chagres at 
Gamboa, its junction with the Obispo, 


has 


however, 


been known to rise as much as 


sixty feet ina night. The valley of a 


river of such peculiar characteristics 


of course could not be invaded by a 


canal without some special provision 
for the proper handling of the flood 
waters. 


The original scheme was for a canal 
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whose general level should be that of 
the Carribbean there 
being practically no rise and fall of the 


tide at that place, while the tidal vari- 


sea at Colon, 


ation of twelve feet in the Pacific was 
to be handled by a tide-water lock at 
Corozal, The 


ditch was to be protected on each side 


near Panama. great 
by very heavy embankments, on the 
outside of each of which a water-way 
was to be constructed by dredging 
where necessary, 

which were to 
carry off the wa- 
ter of the rivers. 
Thus the Chag- 
res was to be 


split into two 


parts, one flow- 
ing to the sea on 
each side of the 
canal, its eastern 


tributaries flow- 
ing into one 
stream, and its 


western ones in- 
to the other. 
These 


ments and artifi- 


embank- 


cial water cours- 
es were to be con- 
tinued through 
the valleys of : 
the Obispo and ai 


the 


The greatest engineering feat of this 


Rio Grande in a similar manner. 
plan was to be the construction of a 
dam forty metres high, four hundred 
metres in thickness, and over a mile 
long, across the valley of the upper 


Chagres at Gamboa, just above the 


turning point of the canal into the 
Obispo valley. This was to stop the 
flow of water which would otherwise 


fall directly upon the eastern embank- 
ment, and was to forma lake between 
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the hills surrounding the upper Chagres 
valley, the waste water from which was 
to be turned, by means of a tunnel and 
a cut, into the channel running to the 
Atlantic on the eastward side of the 


canal embankments. While the rises 
of the Chagres in feet are very great, 
and very sudden in the rainy season, 
still the territory drained by that stream 
is not large, and the actual quantity of 
water brought down is not so great as 
might be imag- 
ined, and a dam 
at Gamboa as 
described strong 
enough to con- 
trol it seems en- 
tirely feasible. 
An unexpected 
difficulty has as 
yet to be over- 
and that 
is a sliding bank 
which 


come, 


exists at 
the southern end 
of the 
cut. 


Culebra 
At 


point there 


this 
ap- 
pears to be an 
inclined bed of 
hard clay some 
distance below 


the surface of 


Old Panama 


the earth, and as 

this is always moist and therefore well 

lubricated, the soft marl above it slides 

down the hillside into any cut that may 
be made there. 

The embankments of the Panama rail- 

of the Rio 


point would be considerably above the 


road and this 


Grande at 
canal and would undoubtedly slide into 
it, and it would therefore be necessary 
to carry the river and railroad around 
one of the adjoining hills in order to 
get them away from the canal, 
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Beyond the two just described there 
seem to be no great difficulties in the 


way of the completion of the canal, for 


the heaviest cut of 370 feet in depth at 


Culebra and the lesser one of 190 feet 
at Emperador are through soft 
and 


earth 


simply demand time and labor. 
Such being the case the first question 
naturally asked is as to why the canal 
has not been a success, and the answer 
may be divided into several parts. 

1. Bad man- 
agement as to 
actual work. A 
the 
plans shows at 


that 


glance at 
once the 
construction of 
the 
dam 


Gamboa 
and _pro- 
tecting embank- 
for the 
handling of the 


flood 


ments 


water, is 
the most impor- 
tant of all tasks, 
and yet but lit- 
tle progress has 
been made in 
that direction. 
As a result, ev- 
tlood 


ery has 


done its part 
towards restoring any excavations to 
their natural condition. In some places 
where excavations have been made, the 
earth has been carelessly dumped in 
such a way as to render moving it again 
a necessity. 

2. Reckless extravagance and abso- 
lute dishonesty. Money has been spent 
like water. The canal route is one vast 


store-house of tools, 


from expensive 
dredgers and locomotives down to the 
articles, 


smallest far in 


excess of any possible needs of con- 


apparently 
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struction. These enormous purchases 
were probably made for the sake of the 
commissions 


received by the buying 


agents. ‘The observer’s impression is 
that only enough work was done on the 
canal to afford a pretext for the employ- 
ment of vast sums of money, large por- 
tions of which could be diverted to pri- 
vate use with ease. As an example of 
this extravagance it is stated that the 
comparatively insignificant hospitals at 
Panama, cost 
over a_ million 
dollars. 
3. The gen- 
eral instability 


of the 


character, which 


French 
seems to have 
put its 


upon 


stamp 
the whole 
work and ren- 
dered it trifling 
and of but lit- 
tle value. 
4. The un- 
healthiness of 
the climate un- 
der ordinary cir- 
cumstances, 
which was great- 
ly increased by 
the enormous 
amount of decaying vegetable matter 
turned up by the dredgers in the swamps. 
Small-pox, yellow-fever, Chagres fever, 


and other 


deadly diseases caused a 


frightful death rate. A foreign physi- 
-* First 
you have the wet season, lasting from 


cian resident in Panama says: 
about the 15th of April to the 15th of 
December, when people die of yellow- 
Next 
have the dry, or healthy season, when 


fever in four or five days. you 


people die of pernicious fever in from 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours.” 
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Dredges 


The mortality among the workmen 
can be better imagined than described. 
The official cemeteries at Monkey Hill 
and elsewhere contain but a small per- 
centage of those poor victims who came 
to the isthmus never to leave it. 

The depth of the Culebra cut has led 
to the advancement of a plan which 
calls for the use of locks at Bohio Sol- 
dado, and at Paraiso by means of which 
an inland lake would be maintained at 
a level of about thirty-five or forty 
metres above the Atlantic. This was 
intended to include the upper Chagres 
valley, and thus do away with the 
Gamboa dam and tunnel, and the waste 


water was to be run out through the 
locks, or allowed to escape over the 
lock gates. This would of course pre- 
vent the use of the canal during the few 
days in each year that the Chagres is in 
flood. The Paraiso locks would in this 
case replace the one at Corozal. 

What the present proposition is, or 
what will finally come of all these 
schemes, it is hard to say, for the 
changeable French nature is still allow- 
ing itself full swing in the matter. It is 
to be hoped, however, that in the near 
future we shall see waterways opened 
from both Colon and Greytown to the 
“great and peaceful sea.” 


MY AUNT’S STORY. 


By Katherine Dale. 


You ask me, Katherine, dear, why I 
always play or sing something from “II 
Trovatore” every night before I go to bed. 
It is my prayer, my religion, just as Gotts- 
chalk played “The Last Hope,” and if 


you wish, dearie, I will tell you the sad 
story of my life. 
Iam a gray-haired woman now, and 


only long to be released from the trials 


and disappointments of this life, and 
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meet him who has waited for me so long. 
But I used to be as gay and light-hearted 
as you, dearie, without a care in the world, 
and when I see how happy you are with 
your lover, it brings my own life back to 
me like a dream. 

You know how my life has always been 
bound upin music. I began when quite 
young to study in Boston, and after a few 
years my father took me to Florence, 
where I could be under the direction of 
the great Italian master, Torelli. 

Before I left for Italy I was engaged 
to a wealthy stock-broker, Mr. Cun- 
ningham, who was a great friend of my 
father’s. He was much older than I, 
but my father favored his addresses, and 
I did not object as I had never seen any 
man whom I liked better, and was con- 
tent to let it rest that way, if I could only 
have my beloved music. 

Mr. Cunningham did not care partic- 
ularly for music, and I knew intuitively 
that he was always bored whenever he 
went to the opera with my father and 
me, as he did quite often. 

He came down to the steamer to see 
us off, and I remember now how perfectly 
indifferent I was at leaving him for sev- 
eral months, not knowing, of course, 
whether I should ever see him again or 
not. He intended crossing the water a 
few week before we returned and coming 
home with us 

How jubilant and happy I was all the 
voyage over! I intended to study hard 
with the maestro and become a great 
singer, for I had been told that my voice 
with careful cultivation would be remark- 
able. My former teacher had said it 
was full of promise, and had urged me 
to go abroad and study, and to make 
music my life-work; which I was only 
too glad to do, for I gloried in my beau- 
tiful voice, and was never so happy as 


when singing for some music-lover, let- 
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ting my rich tones flood the room with 
their melody. 

You see, dearie, I was very proud of 
my voice, and I have no hesitation in 
telling you everything, for I am past all 
vanity now. God knows I was wretched 
enough afterward! It all comes back 
to me now like a dream. I remember 
waiting a few minutes for the carriage 
that was to take my father and me for 
the first time to the maestro’s in Florence, 
and sitting down to the piano I struck 
some chords listlessly, and finally wan- 
dered into the exquisitely beautiful “Ah 
che la morte,” that wonderful prison 
song from “Trovatore”’ which was 
always my favorite opera. Surely Verdi 
must have been inspired when he com- 
posed that! 

How nervous I was, as I stood before 
the maestro and he looked me over and, 
finally, having seated himself at the 
piano, told me to sing anything I chose. 
I thought it would be nearly impossible 
to make a sound before that critical 
audience of one, but at last I mustered 
sufficient courage and commenced to 
sing “On rosy wings of love depart,” 
from “ Trovatore,’—why I sang that I 
cannot say, perhaps I felt a presentiment 
of the future—lI do not know. 

When I had finished he said nothing, 
but requested me to show further proof 
of my musical abilities, which I did; 
finally, he turned to me and said, “ You 
will do. Come to me each week at this 
time,” and giving me some further 
instructions dismissed me. He had not 
praised me very much, but I felt encour- 
aged, for even what he did say was a 
great deal from one who rarely compli- 
mented. 

The next week I arrived at the maes- 
tro’s with my maid a little early, and 
heard somebody singing in the music 


room. <A superb tenor voice which at 
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I waited in the 
anteroom outside, and heard the master 
say, “ Your voice is superb, wonderful, 


once entranced me. 


but you have no soul in it. You sing 


without expression. Throw yourself into 
it, body and spirit!” 

The beautiful voice began again, and 
much to my surprise and pleasure sang 
that wonderfully beautiful prison song 
of Verdi's. 


were faultless, but there was an appar- 


The timbre and execution 


ent carelessness in the young man’s sing- 
ing which evidently troubled the master, 
for at the close he turned abruptly to the 
singer and said, ** You have never loved ? 
Ah no, you have never loved and lost 
your love? I can well see that in your 
singing. Put more fire, more passion in 
it. Other than that it is perfect.” The 
made 


response and passed out. 


young singer some laughing 
As he did so 
I glanced up at him as I was anxious to 
see who this sweet singer was. 

I met a pair of dark eyes which 
seemed rather surprised at finding me 
there. 


been listening to him. 


I felt my face grow hot for I had 
I passed directly 
in to take my lesson, but curiosity pre- 
vailed, and I casually mentioned the 
His face 
“Ah, did you hear 
Impossible you have not 
heard of him before! 


beautiful voice to the maestro. 
at once lighted up. 
him sing? 
Have you not 
seen the bills and posters. announcing 
the young English tenor who sings in 
Yes, he is 
grand,” said he, in his voluble Italian, 
“he is magnificent! If his health does 
not fail him (for he has a little heart 
affection) he has a glorious career before 
him. 


grand opera this season? 


Pardon me, but I always grow 


eloquent when my favorite pupil is 


praised. He has no parents, but a rich 
uncle is helping him prepare himself for 
the stage, and we believe a great future 
is promised for him. 


His name? Sig- 
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nor Ralph Gathney, a name which I 
know will be famous one of these days. 
He is studying ‘ I] Trovatore’ now, and 
is soon to begin his operatic career with 
Verdi’s masterpiece.” 

I cannot say I put very much soul 
into my own singing that morning, for 
my thoughts were upon this brilliant 
young singer whose voice had so fascin- 
ated me. 

When I arrived at the maestro’s the 
next week, Mr. Gathney had not finished 
his lesson, and the solemn, beautiful 
“Ah how 
death still delayeth,” filled the room with 
rich melody. 


notes of “Ah che la morte,” 


I was thrilled through and through, 
and could not keep the tears from my 
eyes. Before I knew what I was doing 
or where I was, I was standing in the 
doorway listening and drinking in the 
divine music with all my heart and soul. 

At the close they happened to turn 
around suddenly, and of course both of 
them saw me. I blushed furiously, but 
it was too late to draw back then, so | 
managed to stammer an apology; the 
master laughed good naturedly, and call- 
ing me in, presented the young tenor to 
me. ‘That was the beginning of the very 
happiest time in my life. 

I met Mr. Gathney quite often after 
that, and soon after he begged permis- 
sion tocall. How many happy evenings 
we spent together, happy just to be near 
each other. My father was charmed 
with him and greatly admired his mag- 
nificent voice, but warned me to be care- 
ful, for Mr. Cunningham would naturally 
be very angry if he knew I received 
visits from any man but himself. 

Truth to tell, I 


bound up in my music lately, I had not 


had been so much 


thought much about Mr. Cunningham. 
He seemed so far removed from all my 


daily life, and did not seem a necessary 
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part of it as Ralph Gathney was fast 
becoming. I had not thought enough 
about him to even mention his name. 
The two men were so vastly different ! 

One sordid, bent wholly upon money 
making, and without sentiment of any 


kind 


me more in the light of goods and chat- 


[ always felt as though he regarded 


tels than as an affianced wife to be loved 
and cared for. Ralph was totally differ- 
ent. How tender, how loving he was to 
me, even before he told me of his great 
love for me, that completely filled him, 
and almost overpowered him with its in- 
tensity. Hethoroughly understood and 
sympathized with me, even in the most 
trivial thing, and as I would sit and 


watch him when he was singing, | 


would say to myself, there never was a 
girl who had so handsome, so distin- 
guished a lover as | have, for, Katherine, 
but the 


acknowledgment of it, and when he did 


dear, we were lovers in all 
pour out his love for me, and described 
the happy life we would have together, 
you may imagine how completely 
wretched I was when I told him of my 
engagement. 

I shall never forget the look of agony 
upon his face when he heard these words. 
He was completely crushed, and I,—I 
felt as though death would have been 
sweet at that moment. 

Perhaps I was wrong to have let my 
love have full sweep as it did, when | 
was already promised to another man. 
jut I had never known what love was 
until I had met Ralph. 


had never experienced any love for Mr. 


I knew then I 


Cunningham ; he seemed so entirely for- 
eign to everything I knew and loved best. 
He 
alone knows how I suffered afterward. 


God forgive me if I did wrong. 


Ralph and I parted from each other 
completely heart-broken. I had decided 


to go home by the next steamer, when 
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much to my surprise my father received 
a cablegram from Mr. Cunningham stat- 
ing that he was about leaving New York 
for Europe, as business affairs had called 
him sooner than he had anticipated, and 
that he would soon be with us. 

I wrote Ralph of the cablegram, and 
that I was so utterly miserable without 
him that I would ask Mr. Cunnningham 
if he had any love for me at all, if he 
desired to make me happy, that he 
would release me and give me my free- 
dom. Ralph came immediately to see 
me, but despaired of my ever gaining my 
freedom. “He will never let you go, 
darling,” he said sadly. “A man would 
be mad to let you goif you once belonged 
to him.” 

But I was resolved to do this, and 
would lay the whole matter before him 
so well that if he had a spark of love for 
me or self-respect for himself, he would 
not insist upon a marriage that would be 
distasteful to me in every sense of the 
word. 

Finally the day came that was to 
decide my fate, and as soon as I could I 
drew Mr. Cunningham aside and told 
him the whole story. 
said that 


He at once nothing would 


ever make him give me up, and I saw 
an angry and malicious gleam in his 
eyes that I knew boded no good for me. 
But I begged him so hard to consider it, 
think it well over, and give me my 
answer later, that he finally said he 
would. 

Very soon the grand opera, “I] Trov- 
atore,” was to be given, in which Ralph 
was to make his debut, and you may 


imagine how both were, 


anxious we 
dearie, for his success, but far more so 
to learn the final decision of Mr. Cun- 
ningham which meant so much to us. 
Finally Mr. said he 


would give me my answer on the very 


Cunningham 
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evening of the opera; he would be 
detained by business at first, but would 
come in toward the close of the evening. 
I begged him to be merciful and to con- 
sider how much depended upon his 
decision. } 

My father and I were to occupy a box 
on the eventful evening, and Ralph and 
I had decided that if Mr. Cunningham 
gave me up as we hoped, I would wear 
a red rose, if he insisted upon my becom- 
ing his wife, thereby wrecking both of 
our lives, I was to wear a white one. 

Well the night came—that wonderful, 
terrible night that was to decide our 
future lives! My father and I went 
early, I carrying both a red and a white 
gnal of life or death to 


rose to give the sig 
Ralph the minute I knew whether our 
lives were to be so happy together, or 
irrevocably a blank from that time for- 
ward. 

How my heart beat as the curtain rose 
and the opera really began ! 

When 
applauded him heartily in their generous 


Ralph came on the people 


Italian fashion, and he glanced brightly 
over in my direction as if to give me 
encouragement and hope. 

How beautifully he sang! He seemed 
so full of hope and spirit, and acted the 
gay troubadour to the life. 

As he left the stage amid thunderous 
applause, he glanced quickly in my 
direction, and I smiled back at him, for 
I was, oh! so proud of him, and indeed 
the cup of my earthly happiness would 
have been full had there not been a hor- 
rible tugging at my heart all the time, a 
presentiment of evil which I tried in 
vain to throw off. 

At last, just as the third act was about 
finished, Mr. Cunningham entered the 
box. I looked up quickly in his face 
and there read my doom. 

He sat down beside my father and 
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pretended not to see me, but I went over 
to him, and demanded to know his 
decision at once. 

He whispered hoarsely, “ No, Bessie, 
I will never give you up; you are more 


than But I waited to hear no 





more, and sinking back into my chair, 
slowly and mechanically put the fateful 
white rose in my breast. 

Ah! Katherine, darling. may you never 
know the terrible agony, the absolute 
torture with which I awaited Ralph’s 
entrance. At length, after what seemed 
ages,—and yet how cruelly soon it was, - 
he came on, gave one glance at my face, 
which I knew was whiter than my white 
rose, and I saw the terrible dark despair 
come over his face, which fairly fright- 
ened me by its intensity. I knew he 
was suffering what few mortals are called 
upon to endure, and my heart went out 
to him in such an overwhelming flood of 
love and pity for him, that it seemed as 
if it was more than I could bear. 

Finally the curtain arose on the last 
act, and it seemed as if the wonderful 
sweetness and solemnity of the “ Mis- 
erere ’’ was our own funeral hymn. Its 
majesty, its grandeur, filled my soul 
completely, and I thought how sweet 


death would have been then. Slowly 
the beautiful notes of “Ah che la morte” 
wailed through the air. Ah! Never 


were they sung so before, never shall 
they be sung so again. There is no 
need now, Signor Lorello, of telling your 
pupil to sing with more soul; no need 
now to ask if he had ever loved and lost 
his love! 

The vast auditorium was absolutely 
deathlike in its silence. Women wept 
and paled, and even the most hardened 
theatre-lover found it hard to restrain his 
tears. 


He was not singing that wonderful, 


beautiful air to the Leonora on the stage, 

















—I knew he was singing his own death 


song to me. Ah, how the sad notes 


rose and fell inthe perfect hush! Surely 
the soul of the singer must be in the last 


throes of agony to sing like that! 


‘‘Ah, how death still delayeth, lingers, or 
seems to fly from him who longeth to die! 


Farewell, love, Leonora, farewell, farewell.” 


They told me afterward that I sat 
like a statue, drinking in every note of 
that exquisite voice, and that they could 
not bear to look at me. 

As the last notes died away, there 


was a distant hush all over the house, 


then people seemed to take a long 
breath as if just awakening from 
another world, then such thunderous 
applause arose, it seemed to shake the 
building, and loud calls for Signor 


Gathney, the young king of the lyric 
stage, were heard. He did not come, 
but the people would not be satisfied, 
until finally the manager appeared and 
told the that 


Signor Gathney would not be able to 


disappointed audience 


appear before them, as he had just 


been stricken with sudden faintness, 
owing, no doubt, to the excitement of 
his initial appearance, etc. 

I knew it was not that, but something 
far more terrible, deeper than the won- 
dering people could ever suspect. 

I hurriedly asked my father to take 
me around to Ralph's dressing room to 
inquire about him. We knew the way 
perfectly, for we had often visited him 


there during the rehearsals. A crowd 
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was standing about his door, among 
When 
and hurriedly 


them, Signor Lorello. he saw 


me he admitted me, 
closed the door to keep out the curious 
crowd. 

Inside I saw a doctor, the manager, 
one or two attendants, all standing 
around a couch with blanched faces. 
I heard somebody whisper something 
sudden heart failure. 


about My own 


heart failed me. -I never knew how I 
reached the couch where Ralph lay— 


dead. 


* * * * * * 


Before my father and I left Italy for 
home, Mr. Cunningham seeing my blank 
Alas, 
And that is why, 
Katherine dear, I play the “ Miserere” 


despair, gave me my freedom. 


too late, too late! 


and the prison song every night to 
myself; they are my prayer, my reli- 
gion; it seems as if Ralph was nearer 
than ever to me then, and I can almost 
hear his beautiful voice singing again 


to me. 


Nott roe Eprror: This is 
exactly the way my poor aunt told me 
her sad story. Very soon after this, 
we found her one evening, after she 


ro 


had played and sung, as usual, the 
beautiful music that was so dear to 
her, bowed forward on her beloved 


piano, dead. If you could have seen 
the radiant expression on her face, I 
am sure you would have thought with 
us, that she was at last with her loved 
one, whom she had longed for and 
mourned so many years. | 


COURTESY. 


By George Bancroft Griffith. 


A very king with manners bad 
Seems but a boor, though richly clad ; 
While poorest hind, polite and bland, 


Walks like a prince from fairy land! 
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Conducted by Fred Gowing, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


HERBARTIANISM. 


By Dr. L. R. Klemm, of Washington, D. C. 


[Read before the State Teachers’ Association of New Hampshire at Manchester, October 26, 1894.] 


Ladies and Gentlemen: The subject 
assigned to me for my address is “ Her- 
bartianism.” I am glad it is that, and 
not “ Herbart,” for although it may be 
true, that “the most interesting study 
of man is man,” I am positive that 
“ Herbartianism” is a much more inter- 
esting subject for practical 
than “ Herbart” would be. In educa- 
tional theories it is not what the man 
has been, but what he has proposed 
and accomplished, which is of 
greater importance. 


teachers 


the 


Of Herbart himself I only need to 
say, that in the university at Konigs- 
berg he was the successor of Kant, the 
author of “Critique of Pure Reason.” 
That as a philosopher he must have 
been a man of great resources and dis- 
crimination, is to me obvious from the 
fact, that he was the successor of Kant. 
A German university philosopher would 
not be tolerated a week, but hooted out 
of his chair, if he were an insignificant 
scholar. If I tell you that Herbart’s phil- 
osophical works are contained in thir- 
teen large volumes, of which the last was 
printed fifty years after his death, you 
will readily believe, that I can not 
entertain you with a full exposé of his 
system. I shall try not to fall into the 
error of the western professor, of whom 
it was said that he honestly endeavored 
to tell his pupils all he knew. 


Yet, after all, [ want to make a mark 
in your memory; I want to impress you 
with a few leading ideas which you may 
carry home and apply in the school- 
room. I therefore choose only three or 
four subjects of discussion, leading ideas 
of Herbart. 
concentration 


First, the correlation and 
second, the 
idea of apperception; and third, the 
question of 


of studies ; 
interest in learning, to 
which, if I have time enough, I may add 
the law of contrariety. These subjects, 
although touched by other philosophers 
and practitioners in education before 
and after Herbart, are essentially Her- 
bartian, because in no other system of 
education have they appeared so or- 
ganically connected. Explaining corre- 
lation of studies without the clear and 
distinct 


the force 


directing the acquisition of knowledge, 


understanding of 


namely, apperception; and speaking of 
apperception without a clear compre- 
hension of what the pupils’ interest 
really is, and how it is aroused, would 
be acting like that work-house warden 
who interpreted the order, “ If prisoners 
are obstreperous, give them alternately 


bread and water;” to mean, give them 
water one day and bread the other. No 
wonder his prisoners were docile. 

Let me impress this fact upon you: 
You cannot understand Herbartianism 
unless you take the three subjects, cor- 
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relation of studies, mental assimilation, 


and interest as a means thereto, into 
consideration simultaneously. 

If I were to condense Herbart’s sys- 
tem into one sentence, I should say 
“ Education is growth.” You may reply, 
that is neither new nor startling ; others 
have said that. It is true, Montaigne, 
Lock, Comenius, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, 
Froebel, and hosts of smaller luminaries 
have said it, but none have proved it as 
Herbart did. 
himself chiefly to the intellectual part of 
man, another to the physical, and still 
life, 


remained 


The one has addressed 


another to the emotional, or soul 
all 
fragmentary. In 


but their systems have 
Herbart’s we meet a 
system, for the first time, that embraces 
all manifestations of human existence in 
its development. 
l. 
Now, if 


growth, we may with impunity compare 


education is considered 
intellectual with physical growth; let us 
do it, and see what a surprising similar- 
ity we shall discover. Growth is from 
within outward always, at least in human 
nature. You cannotslap a beefsteak on 
your biceps in order to increase muscu- 
beefsteak 
but 


into the stomach it must be chewed and 


lar volume. The must 


go 
into the stomach; before it goes 
mixed with a fluid from the glands of the 
mouth in order to prepare it for diges- 
tion. The intellectual mouth is found 
in the senses, food enters through the 
gates of the senses in form of sensations 
the 
stomach is not yet part of the body ; the 


and perceptions. But the food in 


stomach has to digest, the lymphatic 


ducts have to take up the nourishing 


parts and conduct them through veins 
into the lungs and the heart, from where 
the new corpuscles are sent to the most 
remote parts of the body, where they are 
deposited to increase the volume of the 
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That 
is the process as physiologists describe it. 


body, or to replace wasted tissue. 


Now look at the psychological pro- 
cess,—the perceptions that have entered 
through the senses are not as yet men- 
tal until they have been 
digested by our mental stomach—the- 
brain. 


food, not 
Here they are absorbed by the 
concepts on record, they are moulded, 
changed, brought into relation with pre- 
and thus 
of the 
Judgment 
and reason are derived from the mater- 
ial thus 


viously conceived matter, 


assimilated to cause growth 


understanding or intellect. 


accumulated. The same pre- 


cisely holds good with emotions of 


various kinds; thus we see an entire 
surprisingly similar process going on in 
all phases of human life. 

The first and most important demand 
Herbart made upon education—and 
right here let me say, that education is 


the influence of our entire environ- 


ments, physical, and 


emotional from the beginning of our 


psychological, 


no man ever finished 
his education until 


life to its close; 
he died, and even 
buried millions of 
then, the first de- 
is, that the food 
child be 


then with him are 


Now 


education 


possibilities. 
mand on 
suited to its 


Milk for the babe, not sole- 


offered to the 
capacity. 
Worcestershire 


leather-beefsteak with 


sauce; beef-tea for the patient, not 


Bavarian noodles, etc.—but of that 
hereafter. 

Another demand of Herbart was that 
the intellectual food be offered in proper 
gradation and succession, “ For,” said 
he, “the growth observed everywhere in 
Look at the 
annual rings of a tree-trunk. Nature 


nature is concentric.” 
does not add to one part of the body 
only, say the big toe alone, but the 
blood distributes food in equal propor- 
tion to all parts of the body; hence, 
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treat the intellectual child likewise; do 
not confine it to 
alone, do not 
alone, 


a diet of one kind 
it with 
literature 


feed numbers 
alone, etc. 


Concentric his growth is to be, hence 


or with 


the various branches of study must 


‘be grouped concentrically, so that the 
mind can find a correlation between 
the various parts of knowledge as the 
stomach produces correlation between 
all the various kinds of food we put 
into it, provided we do not offer it sweet 
milk and cucumber salad at the same 
time. From this the catch words, “ cor- 
relation of studies,” has been derived. 

The phrase of “growth in concentric 
circles,” and the correlation it affords, 
is so well understood, that I shall find 
little difficulty in explaining it. The 
horizon of a child grows more extended 
as it gathers knowledge and experience, 
just as its horizon of vision grows more 
extended in proportion to its height. 
The baby’s horizon consists of the four 
walls of the nursery; a primary pupil’s 
horizon is bounded by the garden wall 
and a few neighboring streets. As it 
progresses it widens its horizon to the 
limits of the town and city; only in rare 
cases does the geographical horizon of 
a child extend beyond the native city 
or town by the aid of imagination, while 
the horizon of a thorough student of 
geographical and astronomical sciences 
is literally boundless. 

The course of study laid down by 
school authorities affords an illustration 
of the concentric growth of the mind, 
inasmuch as it arranges all studies con 
centrically. Look at this figure: Here 
we notice that what are object lessons in 
the primary grades become natural his- 
tory, physiology, physics, and chemistry 
in the upper and highest grades. The 
exercises in number in the primary grade 
contain all the germs of the higher 
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mathematics, and when the child learns 
to distinguish between a whole and a 
half of an apple, it is learning fractions. 

The child who measures the triangle 
or trapezium gets a good foundation for 
the study of geometry and trigonometry. 
Home stories widen out into biographies 
of great historical personages, and if the 
course be pursued, it may end in the 
history of remote nations and times, 
with a fair outlook into the philosophy 
of history. ‘The small knoll back of the 
school-house may be the starting point 
for, and a fit illustration of, extended 
knowledge of mountain system. I need 
not further enumerate the studies to 
show how the mental horizon widens in 
ever larger and larger circle. This illus- 
tration explains enough. But mark you 
well, it is the c##/d who stands in the 
centre, and since no two children have 
the same capacity, the extent of horizons 
is different. 

In justice to Herbart and myself I 
must add, that the arrangement of the 
branches of study here given, is not to be 
regarded as Herbart’s or mine, nor is it 
a correct copy of what may be found in 
the different courses of study; the lat- 
All I want 
to show is the principle that must under- 


lie a// courses of study. 


ter vary in many instances. 


Every well 
arranged course of study presupposes 
mental growth in concentric circles, the 
yearly rings may differ in width, of 
course. But will you please notice that 
Herbart advocates not only the con- 
centric growth of the mind, he advo- 
that the 


Will arithmetic and geography 


cates also studies be 


lated. 


corre- 
be correlated if the children are exer- 


cised in weights and measures, for 
instance, while during geography les- 
son the drainage of Siberia is studied ? 
There may be correlation though, if in 


arithmetic we give an occasional exam- 
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ple from the vast mass of numerical 
The child 
can just as well subtract a number of 


data found in geography. 


miles of one river from that of another, 
than to subtract two abstract numbers ; 
and again between lessons on objects 
near at hand and nature studies and 
geography, there is such close relation 
that a teacher deserves to be dismissed 
summarily, if she fails to establish it. 
He who can not find the relation be- 
tween history, literature, and geography, 
must be as blind as a mole; he who 
finds no correlation between the exquis- 
ite art of classification in grammar and 
in natural sciences or logic, should not 
attempt to teach. 

And while your eye still lovingly rests 
on the mathematical exactness of that 
which we want to do, please notice on 
chart how erratic 


this second nature 


executes this wonderful plan. Here is 
a possible result. See the protuberances 
and indentations. Notice how the child 
in one year rushes forward in one branch, 
and seems to make little headway in 
others. This is onlya “possible” result, 
and yet, I say, if every one of our pupils 
could be made to represent a growth 
of that kind, or of that approximate 
regularity, we should have reason to 
be proud. Notice, that this child grows 


a little in every year. There are 


children who make progress in one, 


but absolutely none in another, on the 


contrary, lose apparently what they had 
gained in it. There are children whose 


mental horizon in some branches of 
study does not reach beyond the tips of 
their noses, while in others it reaches 
far 


beyond the confines of ordinary 


minds 
What I 


intelligence. These children’s 


are warped, wofully distorted. 


show you here, is a very fair sample of 


nature’s and the teacher’s work. 
harmonious all 


The 


development of the 
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inborn faculties of mind, heart, and 
body, is a beautiful and touching phrase, 
but alas, I am sorry to say, nothing but 
a phrase as yet. Look around in the 
vegetable world where we find examples 
Look at the 


the first few 


of similar procedure. 

annual rings of a tree; 
rings around the core are almost math- 
ematically correct; but as the tree grows 
thicker protuberances and indentations 
are seen, often resulting from very insig- 
the bite of an insect, 
the twisting of the trunk before the 
storm, a slight abrasion of the bark, may 


nificant causes, 


lead to an irregular growth. Similar 


trifling causes may warp the mental 
progress of a child, and make it irregular. 
A severe illness causing absence from 
school, a slight injury to the sense of 
seeing or hearing, love or hatred of a 
teacher, an act of injustice, any one of 
these result in irregularity of the growth 
spoken of. Love or hatred may give 
rise to enthusiasm or indifference. A 
few words of approbation may prove a 
strong impetus, while unjust punishment 
or superfluous praise may cause the con- 
trary. Lucky or unlucky unforeseen 
circumstances may influence the even 
and harmonious concentric growth of a 
child, and bumps and hollows will be 
We are much more children 
of chance and 


the result. 
our environments than 
we are willing to admit. 


I] 


Now we come to the second subject : 
What is meant by the term appercep- 
tion? 

Since most of you have studied physi- 
ology, and understand the process of 
shall 
but applicable 


digestion and assimilation, I 


return to my homely 
analogy. The idea of apperception is 


not a new one. The process it indi- 


cates has been well known by philoso- 
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phers, but only since Leibnitz have we 
a technical term for it, which, like all 
technical terms not expressed by an 
Anglo-Saxon root, needs a definition 
to be generally understood and well 
applied. 

Apperception appears to me a pro- 
cess of apprehending 
process of organically combining new 
perceptions others _ previously 
gained, and of classifying them into 
the categories of the mind, such as 


perceptions, a 


with 


time, space, condition, etc., or reject- 
ing them, if they fail to fit into the 
categories. 

There is nothing in modern psychol- 
ogy that shows as plainly as the idea of 
apperception does, that the mind grows 
by means of nourishment like the body. 
The various stages in the upbuilding 
of the body (d) 


swallowing, (c) digestion, (@) assimila- 


are (a) mastication, 
tion; now apperception is to the mind 


what assimilation is to the physical 
The physical food digested is 
taken up by the lymphatic ducts, and 


conducted to a vein, in which it mingles 


man. 


with the blood, and after having gone 
through the lungs where it is oxigen- 
ized, 
it is 
body. Just so sensations become per- 
ceptions, which 


it enters the heart, from whence 
sent to the various parts of the 
enter consciousness, 
there to be classified and organically 
connected with for- 
mations, to form concepts (not to say 
corpuscles of mental blood). 

Food that fails to be assimilated, 
owing to bad mastication and diges- 
tion, passes out of the body without 
adding to its substance. 


previous mental 


Just so care- 
less perception and poor concepts pre- 
vent apperception. 

Mental as well as physical food may 
in itself be nutritious, and yet, it some- 
times fails to be assimilated (or apper- 
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ceived) owing to its being “ badly cooked, 


poorly masticated, and _ insufficiently 
digested,” or because precautions as to 
the proper quantity have not been taken, 

The gastric juices and lymphatic sys- 
tem are not of equal effectiveness in all 
human beings. Some stomachs re-act 
against acids, others against fatty sub- 
stances. What is food to one is poison 
to another. Just so with the mind. 


minds take in 


Some facts from 


one 
branch of knowledge, and refuse those 
of another. 

A good physician is not likely to pre- 
scribe the same diet for all his patients. 
He will make proper inquiries, and if he 
has time enough, study each one to find 
what will agree with him, and then 
direct what he shall eat. 


good teacher. 


Just so witha 
He will know that one 
kind of mental food will not do for all 
his pupils, and although he is bound to 
furnish them all with a certain amount 
of “mental albumen,” a certain amount 
of “‘mental fat or starch,” etc., he will 
have sense enough to know that the 
result of mental assimilation differs 
greatly in various minds. 

But if the entire apparatus of diges- 
tion is in prime order, and the lymphatic 
ducts act as they should, there is still 
left a possibility in which the process of 
assimilation checked. The 
blood may be too weak to accept the 
nutrition, in which case strong food has 
the contrary effect from that which it 
has Babies, I 
repeat, are fed on milk, and could not 
assimilate Worcestershire This 


may be 


upon a strong man. 
sauce. 
is easily applied to apperception. 
[ might spin out this comparison still 
further, but I resist the temptation, in 
order to turn to a side of the question 
which shows a difference between 
assimilation and apperception. 
The mind comprehending or apper- 
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ceiving one idea thoroughly, obtains 
thereby a power to grasp other ideas 
with greater ease. It grows by gather- 
ing apperception-material, which in turn 
predetermines the form new matter is to 
assume that enters through the senses, 
In this particular the process of apper- 
ceiving differs from that of assimilation, 
Different people observing the same 
phenomenon do not form the same con- 
cept of it in their minds, because the 
power of apperception is different, as is 
also the accumulated material of apper- 
ception. Hence the paradoxical saying, 
‘“We learn only by what we know,” or 
as Goethe has it, “Oh, how we like to 
hear what we know so well ;”’ that is to 
say, We apperceive new perceptions, if 
we have knowledge of related facts with 
which we can organically connect the 
new cognition. 

While doing institute work some time 
ago, I gave a lesson in psychology, 
showing that the assimilation of thought 
progressed more favorably, if new ideas 
were linked to previous cognitions, that 
is, cognitions previously acquired ; that 
there was close affinity between certain 
items of knowledge and the memory, 
while the latter showed a decided hos 
tility to others, which, in fine, it rejected 
as the stomach does cherry-stones. 
Naturally, I spoke less graphically than 
this, 


elaborated 


upon my theme in 


philosophic terms, and noticed painfully 


that my words had little, if any, effect ; 
they certainly did not strike fire. I 
found no response in the eyes of my 
audience, some of whom seemed slightly 
bored, and showed it. 

I paused, laid down my _ note-book, 
and cast about foraremedy. And then 
I had an inspiration which I quickly 
resolved to act upon. I dropped my 
subject “like a hot poker,” as the funny 


fellow has it, and requested the audience 
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to propose a few conundrums to me. 
Some moments passed in hesitation, and 
then, being urged a little by others, a 
young, sprightly teacher asked with a 
mischievous smile: “Why is a young 
lady like a door-knob?” I knew the 
answer, namely, “ Because she is some- 
thing to adore.” ‘This caused a ripple 
of laughter. I placed this question on 
the board. 
Another of 
old owner of 


who had been 


my hearers, a_ rather 


wealthy lady, several 
induced to be 
present at this afternoon’s lecture, pro- 
“ What 


exist between 


houses, 
posed this: relations 
and his land- 


lord ?””—*“ Parental relations.” 


intimate 
a tenant 
A vene- 
rable gentleman proposed this: “Why 
is a bald head like heaven ! ’’—*“ Because 
there is no dyeing nor parting there.” 
Here I closed the list, and now showed 
that it was a handsome young man who 
remembered most readily a conundrum 
about a landlady’s 


memory was least sluggish in things 


young lady; the 
which related to her “ pay-rental” rela- 
tions; while the o/d gentleman quickly 
which 


skull. 


illustrative of 


conundrum 
billiard-ball 
three the 


psychological maxim I had stated, and 


recalled a reflected 


upon his Are not 


these facts 


which I then repeated? My audience 


laughed heartily—they understood now 
what I had aimed at, namely, that we 


When I took 


up my theme I was listened to with un- 


learn by what we know. 


divided attention, and the sparks of 
comprehension visible in every eye were 
proofs positive of working minds which 
followed my train of thought. 

Try to teach a youth conic sections 
before he has gone through the whole 
range of mathematics that lead up to 
and 


(apperception) fails to take place. 


that branch, mental assimilation 


The 


digestive apparatus does not increase its 
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capacity much; on the contrary it de- 





produce the same kind of tissue, but 
creases with advancing years. Notice, the same perceptions produce different 
on the other hand, that mental assimila- ideas, owing to the difference in the 
tion, or apperception, increases beyond apperceiving power. No two persons 
calculation. The more we know, the think or know precisely the same things 
more we learn. in the same way. 






Another difference is to be noted. In One of the modern philosophers 
physical digestion we act upon sub- likens the act of apperceiving to the 
stance, in mental digestion we deal with moving of an object into the focus. 







phenomena, or the appearance of things. While a great many objects may be in 





The sense impressions that become per- one’s field of vision, only one can, at 
ceptions, which through the apperceiv- one time, be focused, and from this fact 
ing process, become concepts, or ideas the philosopher derives the necessity 
(from which springs judgment), prob- for a directing power that does the 
ably only change the brain in its cellu- focusing which he finds in will-power, 
lar structure; hence, when I spoke of while others find it in interest. This, 
an accumulation of apperception mate- however, leads me away from the defin- 


rial, it must not be taken to mean sub- ition of apperception, which I should 
stance. 










like to condense by saying, It is the act 
Ordinarily, the same kind of food will of menta/ assimilation. 










r 


|TO BE CONTINUED, 
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HON. HENRY C. HUTCHINS 













Henry Clinton Hutchins, son of Hon. Samuel and Rosini (Child) Hutchins, was 
born in Bath, August 7, 1820, and died in Boston, October 29. He read law with 
Hon. Joseph Bell at Haverhill, and began practice in Boston, January 1, 1844, in 
company with A. S. Wheeler, the partnership continuing until Mr. Hutchins’s 
death. The deceased was for several years president of the Boston Bar Associa- 
tion. He was never a candidate for a political office, although prominent and 
popular in his profession. He is survived by a son, E. W. Hutchins. 












JEWETT CONNER. 





Jewett Conner, of Exeter, died November 7, in his 85th year. He was a 
farmer by occupation, and lived on an estate which had been in his family for two 
hundred years. He was representative to the legislature in 1860-’61; assistant 
assessor under the United States revenue law from 1863~-’70, and a member of 
the state board of equalization from 1879 until his death. He is survived by four 
children. 











CHARLES G. 





CHASE. 





Charles G. Chase was born in Tilton, July 5, 1827, and died in Brookline, Mass., 
November 8. He graduated from the Lowell high school, and in his twenty-first 
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year engaged in business in Boston. In 1855 he founded the firm of Peters, 
Chase & Co., for many years one of the best known grocery firms in New Eng- 
land. He was president of the Mason Regulator Company, and had extensive 
real estate holdings in Boston and Brookline. His charities aggregated many 
thousands of dollars. 


SAMUEL F. BROWN. 


Samuel F. Brown was born in Seakonk, Mass., and died in Penacook, Novem- 
ber 14, aged 72 years. In company with his brothers he engaged in cotton manu- 
facturing at Fisherville (now Penacook) in the forties; served in the War of the 


Rebellion ; was postmaster and treasurer of the savings bank. 


GEORGE ALBERT COLBATH. 


George Albert Colbath was born in Farmington, and died in Natick, Mass., 
November 18. He removed to Natick in 1844, and served in the War of the 
Rebellion in the Thirty-ninth Massachusetts volunteers. He was a brother of the 


late Vice-president Henry Wilson. He married Hannah A. Howe in 1844, and 


their golden wedding was celebrated this year. 


ANDREW L. LANE. 


Andrew L. Lane was born in Sanbornton, December 14, 1835, and died in Con- 


cord, November 18. He was a veteran of the Rebellion ; for many years superin- 


tendent of the wood working department of the Abbot-Downing Company, and 
for thirty years a member of the Concord fire department. 


JAMES BENNETT. 


James Bennett was born in New Durham, and died in Dover, November 22, 


aged 78 years. He was engaged in business in Dover for many years, and was 


mayor of the city in 1858~’59. 
CARLETON B. HUTCHINS. 
Carleton B. Hutchins was born in Bath in 1814, and died in Detroit, November 
22. He was president of the Hutchins Refrigerator Car Company, and of the 
C. B. Hutchins & Son company, manufacturers of car roofing. Mr. Hutchins was 


in a high degree successful in business, and was a prominent citizen of his adopted 
state. He was an officer of the Ninth New Hampshire volunteers in the Civil war. 


CALEB CLARK WALWORTH. 


Caleb Clark Walworth was born in Canaan, March 23, 1815, and died in Bos- 
ton, November 22. He received a good common school education, and taught 
school for a time in his native town. After several years’ residence in the west he 
founded the Walworth Manufacturing Company of Boston, and perfected numer- 
ous valuable labor-saving inventions, including the multiple tapping machine, col- 
lapsing tap, automatic machine for cutting and threading pipe, improvements in 
steam traps, automatic sprinklers, etc. He revolutionized the industry of tapping 
fittings by the invention of special machinery, and was the first to make valves and 
fittings to a scale. 
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MINER G. FRYE. 


Miner G. Frye was born in Lowell, Mass., March 15, 1846, and died at Derry 
Depot, November 23. At the age of fifteen years he enlisted in the Thirteenth 
Maine volunteers, and saw active service at New Orleans and elsewhere. He 
resided in Lawrence and Windham, until fifteen years ago, when he removed to 
Derry Depot. He rose through all the grades of the New Hampshire National 
Guard to be colonel of the First regiment, which position he held at the time of 
his death. 

JOSEPH C. DAVIS. 

Joseph C. Davis was born in Antrim, and died in Boston, November 24, aged 
71 years. He resided for a time in Manchester, where he was prominent in mili- 
tary matters; later he was engaged in the manufacture of jewelry, and for the past 
forty years he had been engaged in banking in Boston. 


NATHAN H. RICHARDSON. 


Nathan H. Richardson was born in Litchfield, November 2, 1816, and died in 
New York city, November 24. He was one of the oldest ex-railroad officials in the 
country. More than forty years ago Mr. Richardson held official positions on the 
Concord and Boston & Lowell railroads. Later he was master of transportation 
on the Boston, Hartford & Erie. After that he was at different times connected 


with the Erie railroad and the United States Express Company. 


DR. MARTIN E. YOUNG. 

Martin E. Young, D. D. S., was born in Sunapee, June 15, 1857, and died in 
Concord, November 25. He studied dentistry with his uncle, Dr. G. A. Young of 
Concord, and was associated with him in practice for sixteen years. He was a 
thirty-second degree Mason, and a district deputy grand master in the grand 
lodge. 

DR. CHARLES P. GAGE, 

Charles Pinkney Gage was born in Hopkinton, April 5, 1811, and died in Con- 
cord, November 26. He took his degree M. D.,in Cincinnati in 1837, and settled 
in practice in Concord in 1839. He had been president of the New Hampshire 
Medical Society, and for a long time on the pension examining board, and was 
one of the founders, and with one exception the only surviving original member, 
of the American Medical Association. He was a Mason anda Knight Templar. 
He is survived by a son and a daughter. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTE.—The publishers of THE GRANITE MONTHLY would call attention to 
three errors not heretofore noticed, which have crept into Volume XVII: 


1. In the October number the portrait of Colonel John H. White appears as the like- 
ness of General Ira Young. 


2. In the November number the article in the Educational Department, entitled «A 
Historical Sketch of Henniker Academy and High School,” was not wholly written by the 
gentleman whose name appears before it. That part of the article concerning the princi- 
pals of the school since 1884 was prepared by a member of the school board. 

3. In the «+ Sketch of Kingston,” pp. 359 and 365 of this number read Charles Burr 
Towle for Charles Burr Oakes. 

















A MODERN MIRACLE. 


Concord, N. H., Sept. 4, 1894. 
To the X-Zalia Medicine Co., Boston: 
Gentlemen--I am employed in the wood- 

working department of the Abbot-Downing 
Carriage Manufactory. On the fourth day of 
last May, while using a band saw, I cut the 
first, second and third fingers of my left 
hand nearly off, sawing entirely through the 
bone of the first and second fingers, so 
that the ends hung by the flesh. I immedi- 
ately experienced the most intense pain, and 
was advised by a physician and others to 
have the fingers amputated, but this I! re- 
fused to do. Through the kindress of Major 
Downing I was given a bottle of X-Zalia, and 
within three hours after beginning its use 

was entirely relieved from pain. The 
threatened inflamnation was checked, and no 
sign of blood poisoning has ever made its 
appearance. The flesh and bone have grown 
together, and I am now back at work in the 
shop with three good fingers; and all this 
1s due to your wonderful remedy, X-Zalia. 


NAZAIRE ISABEL. 





—, A. ABBOT, Treas. Established 1813 L. DOWNING, JR., Pres. 


Abbot-Downing Co. 
MANUFACTURERS OF COACHES AND WAGONS. 


Boston Office, New York Office, 
52 Oliver St. 114 to 120 W. 30th St. 


Concord, N. H., Sept. 4, 1894. 
To the X-Zalia Medicine Co.: 
Gentlemen--Nazaire Isabel has been in our 
employ nearly 28 years. He is a thoroughly 
honest and reliable man, and the foregoing 
statement in relation to his accident and 
use of X-Zalia is true. 





X-Zalia cures Piles, Eczema, Inflammatory 
Rheumatism, Cuts, Burns, Scalds, Bruises and all 
Surface Infammations. 50c. and $1 Bottles. Sold 
by Druggists. X-Zalia Medicine Company, Boston. 





“The World's Fair’ 
Best Flour 


Excels All Others in 
Purity in Milling and 


Excellent Flavor of the Bread. 





L. C. PORTER MILLING CO.,, 
WINONA, MINN. 





The Old Reliable “BOSS” 


OOOO PATENT 


Guaranteed to 


Equal the Best Flour 
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ADDRESS ON IMPROVING THE 


MEMORY HAVE YOUR MAGAZINES 


saelbtet idnan’ oie dddaab tena’ vee BOUND AT THIS OFFIGE. 


WHAT IS YOUR LIFE WORTH? 





Do you realize that if you can earn $2,000 a year that your life has a pecuniary value of $50,000? 
Would it not be the wise thing for you to do to protect this value with a sufficient amount of 


life insurance? If you are not over thirty-five years of age, you can purchase cf the 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE OF WORCESTER 





a $10,000 endowment policy for an annual premium of $265. This protects your family in the 
event of your death, and makes a sure provision for your own old age. The STaTE MuTUAL LIFE 
points with pride to its honorable record of half a century. 


Rates for any age upon application. 
NICHOLAS FROST, GENERAL AGENT, 


CHASE BLOCK, CONCORD. 








THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS 


For Common Schools. 


SOUND, SENSIBLE, PRACTICAL. 
Wentworth’s Arithmetics. 


Clear in substance. sharp in outline, philosophical in method 
Prince’s Arithmetic by Grades, with Teacher’s Manual. 

Eight small books, containing a large number of practical graded problems 
Tarbell’s Lessons in Language. 

Language and grammar harmonized 
Frye’s Primary Geography. 
Frye’s Common School Geography. /n press. 

lhe only series embodying the ideas and methods of progressive teachers 
Blaisdell’s Physiologies. 

True, scientific, interesting, and teachable 
Ginn & Company’s Writing Books. 

The means of acquiring a neat, legible hand, and writing with ease and rapidity. 
Montgomery’s American History. 

A vivid panorama of the great activities of American life 
Montgomery’s Beginner’s American History. 


The history of the nation told in the biographies of its founders and builders. 


Send for our Common School Catalogue, School Library Catalogue, Descriptive Circulars, and Introductory Terms 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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